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THE DEBATE ON IRISH CRIME. 


Nae general debate on the Bill for the Prevention of 
Crime in Ireland has been protracted, but it has been 
instructive. Precisely the same ground was gone over in the 
discussion of Mr. Cowen’s Amendment which had been 
traversed in the debate on the second reading, so that 
everything that could be said against the Bill or for it has 
been said twice. With insignificant exceptions tie 
speakers in the two debates may be divided into those who 
think there should be no Coercion Bill of any kind ; those 
who eppeere of the objects of the Bill, but disapprove of 
its machinery or of portions of its machinery; and those 
who accept the declaration of the Executive that some 
such Bill is necessary, and throw on the Executive the 
responsibility of devising and carrying out its provisions. 
Among those who altogether oppose the Bill there are two 
lines of thought perceptible. Mr. Ditton may be taken as 
the exponent of one line of thought, and Mr. Paryewt of the 
other. Mr. Ditton altogether objected to a Bill for pre- 
venting crime in Ireland on the singular and startling 
round that crime in Ireland ought not to be prevented. 
Crime in his opinion is the legitimate weapon of a people 
under an unjust Government. The English Government 
upholds, or is theoretically understood to uphold, the 
unjust doctrine that a man who does not fulfil the con- 
ditions under which he holds land shall be turned out of 
his holding. All evictions are unjust, and crimes are 
merely means of preventing any one being turned out of 
his holding. Boycotting is the mild mode of attaining the 
object—murder the severe mode. All Boycotting is good, 
fair, and legitimate; but murder is not always a proper 
instrament to use. In order to justify it, it must be com- 
mitted for the distinct advantage of some tenant. This 
way of putting things has at least the merit of being a 
clear and succinct summary of the doctrine that has been 
preached for two years or more in Ireland, and has secured 
a large and enthusiastic body of adherents. But it is 
too strong for Mr. Parnett in his present frame of 
mind. He shrinks from admitting that this is the 
veal meaning of what he himself has thought. He 
therefore set himself to attenuate the bold and strong 
doctrine of Mr. Dittox. He was quite sure that Mr. 
Ditton must have meant to denounce not all evictions 
bat only unjust evictions, which is precisely what 
Mr. Dittox did not mean, for in Mr. Dittoy’s eyes 
one eviction is as unjust as another. All are means of 
Jetting landlords exist, and no landlords ought to exist. 
Vhen Mr. Parnett could not go so far as Mr. Ditton in 
regard to Boycotting. He liked some kinds of Boycotting 
but not others. It was, he thought, right to Boycott if 
Boycotting would stop what he thought to be unjust 
evictions. For other purposes, such as to make men join 
the Land League or to illuminate, he thought Boycotting 
wrong. What he really demands is that the vested right 
of the Irish to commit crime should be recognized, but 
that the actual exercise of this right should be controlled 
by moderate, rational, and prudent men like himself. He 
thinks himself fairly entitled to choose between one form 
of illegality and another, and, in the character of a 
superior arbitrator between the Queen’s Government and 
the Irish people, to decide when and how far the law may 
be broken. 
When he had converted as far as possible Mr. Ditton’s 
strong meat into his own milk, Mr. Paats: proceeded to 


expound his objections to a Coercion Bill. What he said 
was also said by many other speakers, and it is only for 
the sake of convenience that the name of Mr. ParneL. 
may be specially associated with the line of argument. 
Its drift is to show that all Coercion Bills are objection- 
able because they are all useless. They may for a 
moment repress the outward manifestation of crime, 
although even that is doubtful; but they increase rather 
than diminish the disposition to commit it. When 
the pressure is removed, the innate propensity of the 
Trish people to commit crime breaks out with re- 
doubled fury. The only way to get the law permanently 
obeyed is to get the people on its side. If no Irish- 
man wished to break the law, the splendid result 
would be obtained that the law would not be broken. 
The secret of success is simply to make the law exactly 
what the Irish would wish it to be. The first thing is to 
stop evictions by getting the State to pay up arrears; the 
next is to buy out the landlords; the third is t6 leave 
Ireland to make its own laws. With no landlords and 
Home Rule, Mr. Parnett thinks that Irish crime would 
disappear. There must be a little interval during which 
these healing measures would have to be carried; but 
then a second opinion is offered, and the assertion is 
hazarded that the number of crimes committed during 
this interval would be less than the number of crimes 
which would be committed in the same length of 
time under any other circumstances. The English Govern- 
ment is invited not to govern, but to calculate the possible 
averages of probable crimes. It is not to protect life or 
liberty, but is to stand by and simply to try to reduce the 
total of inevitable crime. There is to be no Government, 
no authority in Ireland, but merely a set of temporary 
officials calculating averages. It is needless to say that no 
English Government could accept so disgraceful a position 
and remain in office fora day, and Mr. Giapstoxe warmly 
repudiated the supposition that he could for a moment 
tolerate the pretensions of the Irish to bring so 
deep a dishonour on the Government of the Queen. 
The Government has solemnly pledged itself to govern. 
It has bronght in a strong Bill, and has shown no signs of 
willingness to accept any essential modification. On the 
other hand, it has received the loyal and ready support of 
the Conservative Opposition. There are always foolish 
men in every party who obey, without reflection, the dic- 
tates of party spirit even in matters so serious that the 
spirit of party ought to die away in presence of an 
urgent national necessity. One or two Conservatives 
had gone so far as to say that they would not give 
powers to the Government which it is indispensa- 
ble that any Government should possess because they 
did not approve of the Government of the day. Sic 
Srarrorp Nortucore rose, with more than usual fervour 
and energy, to protest against so narrow and fatal a doc- 
trine. He assured the Ministry of the hearty support of 
the Conservative party in any honest attempt to uphold 
the government, not of Liberals or Conservatives, but of 
England. He was justly anxious that there should be no 
mistake about this. With him party ended when the 
supreme destinies of the nation were at stake ; and he in- 
flicted a just rebuke on those who would wish to see 
anarchy triumph in Ireland unless the task of combating 
anarchy was confided to Conservatives. 

Among those who supported and among those who 
opposed the Bill there were many who chieily criticized 
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particular parts of the Bill. All these objections will be 
revived in Committee, and the list of amendments to be 
moved to the chief clauses of the Bill is already very long, 
and may be made longer still. But the parts of the Bill 
open to serious attack are not many, and the determina- 
tion of one general principle will virtually include the 
determination of perhaps a score of amendments. The 
system of discussing in a debate on the second reading 
matters which ought to be left for discussion in Committee 
has many inconveniences, but it sometimes has the advan- 
tage that points are thrashed out before the Committee 
begins its work which must otherwise be thrashed out iu 
Committee. The employment of three judges to form the 
tribunal which is to replace trial by jury was justified by 
the general tone of the debate. It was warmly attacked, 
but every suggestion for a different kind of tribunal was 
still more warmly attacked; and Mr, Ditton owned that, 
if the present system of trial is to be altered, he thought 
substantial justice would be better administered by three 
judges than by any other tribunal. The Government 
probably scarcely needed the debate to convince it that 
the clause defining intimidation will have to be changed 
in ‘wording; and it may perhaps listen to the argu- 
ments of those who think that treason ought not 
to be included in the list of crimes to be tried without 
ajary. It must, however, be borne in mind that it will 
probably be found easier to secure evidence of treason 
against members of secret societies than evidence of plots to 
murder individuals, and as one great object of the Bill is 
to punish the crimes of those who belong to secret societies, 
the Government can scarcely afford to allow any loophole 
of escape to those whom it will have much difficulty in 
catching. How the tribunal to which summary jurisdic- 
tion is entrusted is to be constituted, and whether its de- 
cisions are to be in all cases final, are points which are 
fairly open to some discussion, and Mr. TREVELYAN was 
authorized to anticipate one objection to the working of 
the Bill as it now stands, and to declare that special 
resident magistrates, whose main business is to de- 
tect crime, would not be allowed to decide whether 
the crimes they think they have discovered have really 
been committed. The point of most serious contro- 
versy which will have to be decided in Committee is 
whether the Lord-Lieutenant is to be entrusted with 
powers which, in the hands of a reckless and violent man, 
would be open to t abuse. There will be much said 
on this head in Committee, but the issue will always be 
whether to give these powers or not to give them is the 
ter danger, and there can be little doubt that the 
mmittee will finally decide that some one must possess 
these Dates that this person must be the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and that the danger of his abusing his powers is really 
insignificant. 


— 


THE ARREARS BILL. 


HE proceedings in the House of Commons on Monday 
night illustrated rather instructively the harm that 
may be done to public interests by private folly. When 
most people read or hear the nauseous flatteries with which 
certain journalists and speakers are wont to bespatter Mr. 
Guapstone, the chief feeling excited is probably a kind of 
amused contempt for the flatterers mixed with not a little 
wonder at the audiences and readers that tolerate the 
stuff. The effect upon Mr. Guapsrone himself of these 
tributes to his “inestimable genius,” his “‘ pure and dis- 
“ interested statesmanship,” “ moral calibre,” and all 
the rest of it, is too often left ont of the calculation. Yet 
it is not an unintelligent remark that “every man 
“ intoxicates himself with something or other,” and it is 
certain that the present Prime MinIsTER’s head, strong as it is 
for figures, is astonishingly weak for flattery. Nothing but 
this pecnliar kind of inebriety, which is never allowed a 
chance of becoming sober, could account for such a step 
as the endeavour to force a division on the second reading 
of the Arrears Bill in a single night’s debate. The mea- 
sure had been in the hands of members bat a few hours, 
and it was notorious (putting questions of policy aside) 
that its mere actnarial meaning was the subject of much 
dispute. It is not known at all accurately what the ex- 
pense imposed by it will be, nor what the amount at hand 
to meet that se from the Church Fund really is. 
Besides this, the Prime Minister himself supported it in a 
most half-hearted and apologetic manner: and its provi- 


sions met with hardly any independent support. Mr. 
Forster, in doing what he could for it, and thus heaping 
coals of fire on his late colleagues, had to make some 
damaging admissions ; yet his speech was almost the only 
vigorous attempt made to back up the Bill. The remarks of 
his successor were chiefly devoted to proving the excellence 
of the loan system which the Bill does not employ. On 
the other hand, almost every one who rose delivered some 
fresh blow at the Bill, and none attempted to parry these. 
Under such circumstances, with unanswered objections 
accumulating every moment, and with some of the best 
authorities on matters of business in the House of 
Commons waiting to urge more, it was as inconsistent 
with decency as with precedent that the second reading 
should be forced on as Mr. GLapsToNE proposed. But 
when a man is told that his genius is inestimable and his 
intentions of a character only to be described by a welter of 
superlatives, he naturally feels himself entitled to arrange 
all these matters beforehand. As examiners put at the 
head of their papers, “‘ two hours allowed for this paper; 
“ candidates are requested not to attempt to answer more 
“than six questions,” so Mr. GiapsTong, in asking from 
the guardians of the national purse two or three millions 
to pay private debts, appoints so many hours for the dis- 
cussion and requests critics not to urge more than so many 
objections. 

It is indeed quite conceivable that the prolonging of the 
discussion was inconvenient to Mr. Guapstone. It is not 
easy to call to mind any proposal the objections to which 
have been more strongly urged or more weakly met than 
in this case. No remark could have been much more 
unlucky than that of Mr. Forster, true though it was, that 
the chief argument for the proposal was that it had been 
made. Mr. Guapvstone has promised the Irish a new 
bribe; and, unless England is prepared to get rid of Mr. 
Gtapstone, he must be empowered to keep his word. This 
is perfectly true, and in one sense it is doubtless an 
argument for reading the Arrears Bill not only without 
sufficient debate, but without debate at all. But the 
glimpse which the remark gives of the real political posi- 
tion of this country is not a pleasant one. As for the 
detailed objections to the Bill, many of them have been 
stated on a former occasion; and as they met with no 
kind of answer in the speeches of any of the Govern- 
ment apologists, from Mr. Guapstons to Mr. 
there is no need to repeat them. But two new points 
of great importance have arisen since. The first is the 
difficulty (which arose in the course of the debate, and 
which, like other difficulties, the Government left un- 
dealt with) as to the meaning to be attached to the 
tenant’s “ inability to pay.” In estimating the tenant’s 
solvency is the value of his newly-created tenant-right 
to be taken into account, or is it not? If it is not, 
the flagrant impropriety of presenting the money of Eng- 
lish and Scotch taxpayers to a man who has a solid 
capital of this kind yet undrawn upon, stands out more 
glaringly than ever. If it is, the Arrears Bill, instead of 
putting the finishing touch to the task of rooting the 
tenants in their holdings, will put the finishing touch to 
the task of unrooting them. The Bill being compulsory, 
any landlord who is unpaid will be able, if he chooses, to 
acquire the tenant’s interest without further difficulty, 
i without the trouble, expense, and odium of eviction. 
This last will be a very admirable result, and one devoutly 
to be desired by all persons who take the sensible view of 
the Irish difficulty. But is it in accordance with Irish 
ideas? and will it satisfy Mr. Guapstonnz’s new allies? 
That is not very likely, and thus the measure has a very 
considerable chance of following in the track of every 
other conciliation measure of Mr. Gtapsronsz’s, and of 
simply sowing the seeds of future trouble. 

This result is rendered still more likely by another con- 
sideration which appeared both in the debate and in the 
remarkable speech of Davitr at Manchester on Saturday. 
That speech, of which naturally enough as little notice as 
possible has been taken by Ministers and their supporters, 
not only scouted the idea of the Land Act, even if tinkered 
up a little, being a settlement of Irish discontent, but 
dealt with the Arrears Bill itself in a fashion contrasting 
curiously with the silent acceptance of the bribe by the 
actual parties to the Kilmainham Treaty. The arrears, 
said Davitt, in effect, may be done away with, and it will 
be a good thing. But in a few years they ‘will arise 
again, and the trouble will begin afresh so long as there 
is such a person as a landlord and such a thing as 
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rent. That this is not merely the statement of an extremist 
and an agitator was amply made good by Mr. Suirn and by 
many other speakers in Parliament. The curse of Ireland, 
as all men but Mr. Guapstone and his followers know, is 
not over-rent, but over-division. If the live-and-thrive 
maxim were carried out, it would simply mean the settle- 
ment of an annuity, in addition to the conveyance of their 
holdings rent-free, on a large proportion of the small 
tenants of the West. To fling half a million or two millions 
of public money into such a bottomless pit as this is 
simple folly, or rather would be simple folly if the trans- 
action did not, in connexion with certain other transac- 
tions, deserve a harsher name. But, while the economic 
effects are thus certain, the political effects are indicated 
with equal clearness by the man who is the soul of the 
Land League—that is to say, the soul of the organization 
which still defies England in Ireland. With his 
usual outspokenness, Daviit did not even pretend the 
slightest gratitude to Mr. Guapstove or the slightest 
inclination to compromise. He had, indeed, no need to 
do so, his liberation, whether or not it was part of the 
stipulated price to be paid for the Irish alliance, being 
confessedly due to no motion or consent of his own what- 
soever. When Davitr speaks, then Ireland (in the sense 
in which the term Ireland is used when Mr. GLApsTONE 
speaks of consulting its ideas and conciliating it) speaks 
through him. In his words, after these concessions, the 
same ring of increased confidence and of hatred, certainly 
not diminished, which has been noticeable in the speeches 
of representative Irishmen after every fresh concession, is 
to be noticed once more. It has since sounded even 
more loudly in the memorable speech of Mr. Ditton 
on Wednesday. There is nothing in the least surprising 
in this tone; it is an observed and registered fact with 
all who have had the wit or have taken the pains to 
understand the course of Irish affairs. What it means 
in this case is simply this. Mr. GLaDs1oNne proposes to spend 
an indefinite sum of public money with the certainty of 
these very definite returns—the increase of means and of 
confidence to the enemies of England, the renewal at the 
first pretext of bad seasons of the arrears difficulty now 
to be removed, and the establishment of a new pre- 
cedent of open and undisguised buying off of Irish 
agitation. 


EGYPT. 


O* Saturday last the English and French vessels of war 
arrived at Alexandria. The object of their despatch 
to Egypt had been to bring about the restoration of that 
state of things which existed before the knot of military 
insurgents had gained control of the country. The 
English and French Governments merely appeared on the 
scene in order to uphold the arrangements to which all 
the Great Powers and the Porte had given their consent, 
and the initiative they assamed was merely the initiative 
of proclaiming that these arrangements must be strictly 
adhered to. If anything new had to be substituted for 
what might be ascertained to be impracticable or out 
of date, then the other Great Powers, and the Porte, 
must, they owned, be consulted; and if they could not 
effect the object they had in view, or if, in other words, 
the military insurgents would not efface themselves, and 
allow the status quo to be restored, then the Western 
Powers would call in the Porte to their assistance. 
The position thus taken up by England and France was 
a very singular one; but in order to appreciate the 
policy pursued it is necessary to understand clearly what 
this position was. The object of sending men-of-war to 
Alexandria was not to protect Englishmen and French- 
men resident in Egypt. This is obvious in many ways. 
If any danger of injury to Europeans existed at all, it was 
most serious at Cairo, and ships at Alexandria cannot pro- 
tect those who live more tham a hundred miles away from 
the sea; and, when the Greek Government proposed to 
send two men-of-war to protect Greek subjects in Hgypt, 
who are very numerous, and principally inhabit Alex- 
andria, the Western Powers remonstrated strongly against 
the proposal, on the ground that the Greeks had no 
basiness to mix themselves up with an expedition which 
was not meant to fulfil so humble a purpose as pro- 
tecting foreigners in Egypt, bat had its origin in very bigh 
European policy. Nor, again, did the Western Powers 


consider themselves to be intervening in 


Egypt. When, 
therefore, the SuLTAN announced that he, too, would send . 


ships to Alexandria, they begged him to do nothing of the 
kind, and succeeded in keeping him quiet. If they were 
intervening, he had, as the sovereign of Egypt, an in- 


contestable right to take part in the intervention. It. 


was because his taking part in the naval demonstra- 
tion would give it the character of an aet of inter- 
ference that they asked him to abstain from joining 
init. If, then, the English and French Admirals did not 
go to Alexandria as either protectors of foreigners or 
agents in intervention, in what capacity did they go? The 
answer appears to be that they went in the capacity of 
heralds. They were to go to Egypt in great state, and 
when there to blow a big trumpet, and let all men know 
that the status quo in Egypt was to be maintained. It was 
the right to blow this trumpet, and to let no one else share 
in blowing it, which the Western Powers claimed, which 
was accorded them with cold politeness by the other 
European Powers, and against which the SSRIS, 
though it withdrew its protest after much grumbling, and 
some natural hesitation caused by the difficulty of under- 
standing what the nature of this right to blow a big 
trumpet might be both theoretically and practically. 

The plan of going with France to blow a big trampet 
and make a solemn announcement was adopted by Eng- 
land partly, no doubt, from a wish to work cordially with 
France; but partly also from an honest expectation that 
it would answer—that when they heard this awfal sound 
the military insurgents would acknowledge that the game 
was up, and that, with a little coaxing, and for a handsome 
consideration, AraBI and his associates would go quietly 
away. Lord GranviLte before the English ships sailed 
expressed a confident hope that everything would pass off 
pleasantly, and that there would be no occasion to use 
force. As recently as last Monday, when the ships had 
been two days at Alexandria, Sir Cartes DIKE said that 
the Foreign Office was as sanguine as it had ever been. 
The Western Powers had much in their favour. The 
KuHEDIVE was devoted to them, and had won much mangos 
and sympathy in Egypt by his recent firmness. e 
Notables, with insignificant exceptions, had pronounced 
decisively against Arabi, and so had the spiritual leaders 
of Egyptian Mahomedanism. There seemed to be fair 
reasons for supposing that, if Arabi could but be 
made to understand that the Western Powers were 
determined to suppress him sooner or later, he 
would think it better to come at once to a comfortable 
understanding with them than to run the chances of a 
dangerous contest. At last the eventful moment came 
when the great experiment was to be tried. It was tried, 
and it failed. It was left to the French agents, and not to 
the agents of the two Powers, to make the experiment ; 
and they did their best, but in vain. They coaxed, they 
argued, they threatened, they made the handsomest offers. 
But Arabi had made up his mind that it was safe to defy 
them, and that he had much more to gain than to lose by 
holding out. He had the whole force of the country at 
his disposal; and, if his force was small, there was not a 
man in all Egypt who could or would withstand him. He 
set to work to frighten the Notables, and to convince them 
one by one that they had only the choice between dying 
and obeying him. He made all the officers at Cairo appear 
before him, and swear to resist intervention. He madea 
visible sign of his intention to resist by sending small 
bodies of soldiers to the seaports. He had the quickness 
to perceive that the situation offered him one very con- 
siderable advantage. He knew that the Western Powers 
were not going to use their own forces against him. He 
could therefore safely say that he was not going to yield 
to the foreigner and infidel when the foreigner and the 
infidel had no means of making him yield. would not 
recognize that the Western Powers had any business to 
call on an Egyptian Minister to do anything or not to do 
anything. ‘Their fleets must go away before he could 
discuss his future policy with their agents. If his own 
Sovereign and Caliph addressed any communication to 
him, he would give it his respectful consideration ; but he 
had nothing to settle or discuss with Christian strangers. 
If they attacked him, he would try to kill them; if they 
did not mean to attack him, they had much better go 
away, and attend to their own business. 

It is easy to be wise after theevent, and, now that we know 
what has happened it seems obvious that AraBihas chosen, 


| and was always likely to choose, what from his personal 
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point of view was the bettercourse. He saw and seized an 
excellent opportunity of posing as the patriotic, independent, 
devoted Mahomedan. He knows that he must soon 
cease to be Minister, and will have to quit Egypt ; 
bat his downfall will be more glorious to him if he 
falls as a brave defender of his country and his 
faith than if he had been induced by the threats or the 
promises of the foreigner to go into an ignominious exile. 
After their private negotiations with Arabi had failed, the 
agents of England and France once more blew their 
trumpet. Their final blast, or ultimatum, announced that 
they required Aras to go away, and the authority 
of the Kuepive to be restored. In blowing this 
final blast they decided that there was nothing they 
could do to make their big words effectual. England and 
France had to seek a strength other than their own. 
The Western Powers must now apply to the Porte to 
manage a man whom they themselves cannot manage. It 
may be that the employment of actual force will even now 
be unnecessary. But the Western Powers, in pursuit of 
an understanding to which the other Powers will be in- 
vited to be parties, must ask the Suntan to exercise his 
authority ; and if his authority is not respected, he must 
be not so much allowed as invited to uphold it by the 
despatch of troops. ARraBt may humbly obey any positive 
order the SutTan may give him; he may be sammoned to 
Constantinople, and may go; but there is no reason why 
he should not get quite as good terms out of the Sutray, 
to whom he will Tove rendered a conspicuous service, as 
he could have got out of the Western Powers; and as a 
thriving favourite at Constantinople he may be almost as 
dangerous out of Egypt as in it. Evenif he goes away 
and the army he leaves behind him makes no resistance, 
the Kuepive must bave a new army of some sort, and this 
army must consist either of Turkish troops or of Egyptians 
under Turkish control. It may have been, and probably was, 
the best course to try the experiment which the Western 
Powers have made. But the Western Powers cannot be 
in the same position now that the experiment is known to 
have failed as that which they occupied before they made 
it. It has been clearly revealed to the world that behind 
the Joint Protectorate there is no available force. The 
Suttan, too, can take a much more independent line now 
that they have to approach him with the confession that 
force or authority must be used, and that he alone has 
real force and real authority. He will probably agree to 
some limitations being put on his exercise of the force at 
his command ; but he will consent to this because, by the 
general recognition that he alone can make Egypt tran- 
quil, he will have gained a triumph that will be dear to 
him, and also because these limitations will be imposed on 
him by all the European Powers, and not by the Western 
Powers only. The special Joint Protectorate of England 
and France is now practically at an end; and Egypt, if 
tranquillity is restored, will go on under the immediate 
—_ of the Sutran, guided and controlled by the 
uropean Powers generally. 


LORD SALISBURY AT STRATFORD. 


N addressing a Conservative meeting at Stratford Lord 
Sauispury of course made a party speech; but he 
carefully abstained from pledging himself to oppose the 
measures by which the Government hopes to secure the 
pacification of Ireland. It is evident that the leaders of 
the Opposition in both Houses are prepared to support the 
Bill for the Suppression of Crime in Ireland, although a few 
of their less responsible followers, either in deference to 
Irish constituents or through mere antagonism to the 
Ministry, profess to object to the extraordinary powers 
which are to be conferred on the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord 
Sauissury, while he exposed the glaring anomalies of the 
Arrears Bill, justly observed that the question is no longer 
open, inasmuch as the Government has made an offer 
which cannot now safely be retracted. The necessity for 
un extraordinary criminal law, and the excuse for disre- 
gard of all principles of political economy, result almost 
exclusively from the methods of policy and administration 
which were denounced by Lord Satissury, and on the 
same day by Lord Carnarvon, in sufficiently vigorous 
language. Mr. Guapstone will never acquit himself of 
complicity with the scandalous scheme avowed by one of 
his colleagues, of allowing free action to a criminal 
conspiracy for the purpose of intimidating Parlia- 
ment into the acceptance of the Land Bill. The tor- 


tuous and vacillating conduct of the Prive MINIsTER 
has been duly rewarded by uninterrupted failure. The 
Land Bill has not removed, nor has it mitigated, Irish 
disaffection. This and other well-founded charges against 
the Prime Minister have become unavoidably hackneyed. 
Lord Satispury could only repeat them in forcible language, 
for the purpose of stimulating his audience to political 
activity. Lord Carnarvon, whom the Liberal party once 
hoped to enlist as a convert, exceeded Lord Satissury in 
the force of his invective. A provincial or suburban 
assembly owes gratitude to eminent politicians who pro- 
vide them with the topics and arguments which are best 
suited to excite their enthusiasm. The exertions of the 
local leaders of the party will be in a great measure 
directed by Lord Satispury’s view of the Ministerial 
policy. 

Lord Sartspury and his former colleague might have 
added further proofs to their illustrations of the errors 
of the Government if they had known of Mr. Ditton’s 
speech which was delivered on the same day. The 
agreement of Kilmainham has now been formally repu- 
diated by one of the parties to the bargain. Mr. Giap- 
stone himself would not have reversed his policy by the 
negotiation with Mr. Parwett, if he had not supposed 
that the Parliamentary leader of the Land League faction 
was authorized to bind his confederates as well as himself. 
Mr. Ditton, who now declares that he will do nothing to 
discountenance outrage, was once ostentatiously praised 
by Mr. GrapsTove on the ground of his supposed modera- 
tion or prudence. The attempt to distinguish between the 
two principal representatives of the Land League in the 
House of Commons was characteristically injudicious. Mr. 
Dittoy, who once apologized in Parliament for the mutila- 
tion of cattle, has always been more reckless and more 
violent than his nominal leader. He now makes use of 
his release from prison in pursuance of the bargain with 
Mr. ParNeELt to announce his approval of the cruellest 
tyranny and his virtual toleration of murder. It is true 
that Mr. Ditton afterwards maintained silence while Mr. 
PaRNELL laboured to explain away the plainest language ; 
but there is no doubt that the defiance of law and of 
justice will be repeated on all convenient occasions. Lord 
SALIsBuRY would, if the opportunity had occurred, pro- 
bably have reminded the Conservative meeting that Mr. 
Guapstone himself excused that part of the system of 
Boycotting which consists in exclusive dealing. It would 
be possible to extract from Mr. Gtapsroner’s rhetorical 
flourishes a catena of apologies for almost all the crimes 
and extravagances of Irish agitators. It is not to be re- 
gretted that hostile critics almost as eloquent as himself 
are always ready to expose his miscarriages and blunders. 

In one of the most effective parts of his address Lord 
SaisBuryY spoke with indignant contempt of the pretence 
that successive concessions to Irish turbulence are dictated 
by justice. The Irish peasant is, as he said, acute enough 
to perceive that “ justice which is extracted inch by inch, 
“as by an instrument of torture,” is but another name for 
weakness. Again and again the Government has denounced 
as iniquitous or impossible measures which it has after- 
wards proposed for the purpose of buying off violence and 
outrage. The last instalment of the tribute paid to crime 
is the Arrears Bill, which originated in the first stage of 
the Kilmainham treaty. It is possible that the measure, 
if it is passed, may confer benefit on some tenants 
and on some landlords; but it will assuredly produce no 
feeling of gratitude. The Dittons and the Davirts will 
only be encouraged to additional activity by a new illus- 
tration of the efficiency of agrarian disturbance. Davrrt, 
in defiance of laws which exist in every civilized country, 
proposes to exterminate the whole class of owners of 
land; nor is there any reason to accept Mr. ParneLu’s 
statement that the transfer of ownership was to be ef- 
fected by purchase. Mr, Ditton professes the same doc- 
trine in the form of affecting to regard agrarian outrages 
and evictions as equally criminal. As Mr. Guiapsroyg, 
speaking for once in defence of common sense and justice, 
remarked, eviction is a mode by which the rights of 
property are asserted against fraudulent debtors, who are 
often well able to discharge their obligations. That some 
evictions are oppressive may be readily conceded; but 
Mr. Ditton’s contention is that every tenant ought to be 
allowed to withhold payment of his rent with impunity. 
Harshness on the part of creditors who have nothing to 
do with land is not unusual; but no Legislature has in 
orderly times exempted debtors from the liabilities which 
they have incurred. As in other cases, Irish demagogues 
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may quote precedents furnished by Mr. Grapstone. The 
Land Act, as it is administered, proves to be a measure of 
partial confiscation ; and communistic logicians plausibly 
contend that the whole property may be as legitimately 
taken away from the owner as a part. . 

The Conservative leaders would probably be reluctant 
to assume office in present circumstances, even if Mr. 
Gtapstone’s solid majority were by any means dissolved. 
Their accession to office would be immediately followed by 
an alliance between the extreme Radical party and the 
irreconcilable Irish members. _It is not certain that Mr. 
GuapsTone himself would not declaim against a Coercion 
Act if it were introduced by his political adversaries. No 
statesman of approximately equal rank has so habitually 
exerted himself to widen and perpetuate party distinctions. 
Mr. Gapstone always calls his opponents Tories, because 
they call themselves Conservatives. When they object to 
any of his measures, or even to the course of business 
which he may propose, he not only refuses concession, 
but scornfully challenges them to try the idle experi- 
ment of a vote of censure. His treatment of the regular 
Opposition contrasts strongly with the effusive recognition 
which he affords to any members of the extreme Irish party 
who may at any time deviate into courtesy or moderation. 
To conciliate their favour he has during the present Session 
made a speech in defence of Home Rule, and he has 
borrowed the plan of an Arrears Bill. When the Con- 
servatives, expressing on that occasion the opinions of 
many Liberals, objected to the proposed scheme of cléture, 
Mr. Guapstone appealed to the informal Parliament which 
sits at Birmingham. It is not unnatural that the objects 
of his hostility should resent the dictation to which they 
are for the present compelled to submit ; but the leaders 
of the party have throughout the long course of Irish 
troubles abstained from embarrassing the Government by 
factious opposition. They are fully justified, when they 
have occasion to address their own supporters, in denounc- 
ing the feeble and mischievous conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 

Experience will show whether the opinion of all im- 
partial and intelligent politicians is shared by the con- 
stituencies. For the most part the majority of voters read 
only the newspapers which foster their own prejudices, 
and listen to speakers who furnish them with similar 
comments on public events. On the other hand, Lord 
Carnarvon is justified in referring to the judgment of 
those classes which are not numerous enough to determine 
elections. ‘‘On every side, in the club, in the market- 
“* place, in the railway carriage, the same picture presented 
“itself. Literature, science, the professional classes, pro- 
“ perty, education, intelligence, are all crying off from the 
“Government.” Probably no single step taken by any 
Minister has at once alienated so many supporters from 
his cause as Mr. Giapstone’s Kilmainham treaty. Those 
Liberals who are shocked and offended by the negotiation 
are at present naturally unwilling to join the party to 
which they have hitherto been opposed ; but it is impro- 
bable that a coalition can be much longer deferred. 
Judicious Conservative speakers will as far as possible 
avoid expressions of opinion which may repel hesitating 
proselytes, but they may safely dwell on the feebleness 
which has been displayed in Irish administration. The 
dissatisfaction among his own followers of which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is probably aware may perhaps, combined with 
the violence of the Irish allies whom he lately courted, 
disincline him to farther compromises and concessions. 


M. SAY’S RESIGNATION. 


TS Parliamentary position of M. pe Faryciner’s 
Cabinet has been very well illustrated by the incident 
of M. Léon Say’s resignation and return. On Monday 
the Chamber of Deputies decided by 278 votes against 155 
to take into consideration a Bill for the reform of the 
liquor duties, and M. Say at once resigned. On Tuesday 
the Chamber adopted, by 338 votes against 36, a motion 
declaring its confidence in the Minister of Finance, and 
M. Say withdrew his a In appearance nothing 
can be more absurd than this complete change of purpose in 
twenty-four hours. Ifthe Chamber has confidence in M. 
Say’s administration of the national finances, why did it 
take into consideration a project which he had censured as 
impracticable and dangerous? If the Chamber is con- 
vinced that the reforms which M. Say describes in these 


terms are really useful, why has it such confidence in 
his financial policy ? In fact, however, nothing can be more 
natural than the course’ which the Chamber has taken. 
The deputies care very little about the national finances, and 
nothing at all about M. Léon Say. What they do care 
about is what they are pleased to call their independence. 
They like to feel and show that they care nothing at all 
about Ministers or Cabinets. There are men who never 
feel that they are the masters of their servants except 
when they are dismissing them; and this is precisely the 
condition of the French Chamber. It is only happy 
when it has provoked a Cabinet crisis, and when the air 
is fall of Ministerial resignations. So long as a Ministry 
is actually in office, its members wear an air of superiority 
over the simple deputy which the simple deputy finds ex- 
tremely irritating. When the Government has been driven 
to confess that those who make can unmake, the simple 
deputy feels better. His self-respect is restored to him. He 
can realize himself, because he has made others realize, that 
he is of as much account asany Minister. Of late, however, 
indulgence in this amusement has been thought dangerous. 
So long as M. Gamperra had not been tried, no harm could 
come of upsetting a government. It only helped to force 
him into taking office, which, from the circumstance that 


che was supposed to dislike it, was then the common desire 


of men of every party except his own. Now M. Gamperra 
has been in office, and has not given satisfaction. He 
has wanted, and taken, too much of his own way, and 
the deputies have quite made up their minds that 
they want no more of him. Bat, then, if they are not 
to have M. Gamserra, they must be careful not to make 
the place impossible for everybody except M. Gampurra. 
The Government of the Republic must be carried on, 
and if M. Grévy finds that only M. Gamserra has any 
chance of carrying it on, he may ask the Senate to con- 
sent to a dissolution, and thus enable M. Gamperra to 
throw himself upon the country. This is the explanation 
of the forbearance which the Chamber has hitherto shown 
towards M. pE Freyciner. If the deputies had been free 
to consult their own pleasure, he would have been turned 
out almost as soon as he came in. He has no real follow- 
ing in the Chamber; for, when the Right, the Advanced 
Left, and the Opportunists have been allowed for, there is 
no appreciable residuum; and Right, Left, and Oppor- 
tunists are all hostile to M. pe Freyciner. But he lives 
by reason of the dread, which this discordant majority can- 
— off, that, if he goes, M. GAMBETTA may come 
ck. 


This is equally the explanation of the contradictory votes 
of Monday and Tuesday. To upset a single Minister is 
often an easier matter than to upset a Cabinet, and it is 
possible that the Chamber thought that M. Say might be 
got rid of, and M. ps Freycinet weakened, without pro- 
voking a Ministerial crisis. They may have been the more 
disposed to take this view from their recollection of the 
circumstances in which M. Say took office. In becoming 
Minister of Finance he gained a conspicuous victory over 
M. pe Freycinet. He was taken on his own terms, and 
his own terms involved the abandonment of the Prime 
MinisteEr’s great scheme of public works. M. pg Freycinev’s 
conception of French finance was heroic; M. Say’s was 
essentially commonplace. M. pg Freycinet would have 
liked to spend money freely in all directions, in the eon- 
fidence that some of it would be returned with interest. 
M. Say insisted on paying his way, contracting no 
fresh liabilities, and telling the truth about those 
already contracted. M. pe Freyciner had to accept 
M. Say’s view of things in preference to his own, 
or to do without the only Finance Minister who could 
inspire the Bourse with confidence, and he wisely 
chose to accept M. Say. But the Chamber, reflecting 
upon these things, might easily persuade itself that now 
that M. pe Freyciver has been Minister for some months, 
and has reaped the harvest of M. Say’s reputation, he 
may not be unwilling to part from him if the severance 
could be effected otherwise than by his own act. In this, 
however, the Chamber judged M. pg Freycinet wrongly. 
He is still as convinced as ever of the importance of keep- 
ing M. Sayin the Cabinet. Indeed the policy he has him- 
self followed makes M. Say’s co-operation more necessary 
than ever. M. pz Freycinet has given up the idea—if he 
ever had it—of showing a bold front to revolutionary 
ideas. In point of fact, he shows the mildest front 
possible. He is willing to treat every question as 
open, and to make provision for having the wildest 
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resented to the Chamber 
thoroughly discussed. The result is that M. Say has 
become the one Conservative element in the Cabinet. It 
is true his Conservatism is but of a moderately reassuring 
type ; for he would, to all appearance, accept a policy of 
pure destruction, provided that it introduced no confusion 
into the national balance-sheet. Still it is all that M. pe 
Freycinet has to count upon, and as such it is precious to 
him. So long as M. Say remains in office, Rentes will not 
go down; and, if there be a panic, it will be financial, 
not political. Consequently M. Say must be kept at any 
cost. The cost in this particular case was probably an 
intimation to influential men in the several groups into 
which the Chamber is divided that the Cabinet meant to 
stand by its Finance Minister ; and that, if the Chamber 
were bent upon parting from M. Say, it must be prepared 
to part from his colleagues at the same time. As soon as 
this representation was made, the deputies may be supposed 
to have fallen back into their wonted dread of M. GamBerra, 
and to have been as eager to keep M. Say as they had pre- 
viously been to get rid of him. 

In one respect, however, this little incident will leave 
M. pe Freycinet in a position of some embarrassment. 
All this excitement has been caused by a kind of vote 
which M. pz Freycinet has in more than one instance 
accepted with entire complacency. Ali that the Chamber 
proposed to do with the Bill for a revision of the liquor 
duties was to take it into consideration. But the Chamber 
has already taken into consideration measures which even 
M. Say himself can hardly deny to be of far greater moment 
without the Cubinet’s being in any way disturbed at 
it. The Concordat is under consideration. The separa- 
tion of Church and State is under consideration. The 
confiscation of the private property of the religious orders 
is under consideration. The compulsory appropriation to 
secular uses of every cathedral in France is under con- 
sideration. M. pe Freycinet sees no objection to the 

neral overhauling of French institutions. He guards 

imself against being committed to more than a willing- 
ness to hear what can be said in defence of these several 
projects; but he has no desire to treat the subjects to which 
they relate as beyond the pale of discussion. It is only when 
sacrilegious hands are stretched out to touch the ark of 
finance that his fears are excited. Everything else may 
innocently form a subject of debate; but, if the duty on 
wine is threatened, he at once lets the Chamber under- 
stand that it must be threatened under some other Cabinet 
than his. It now appears that when M. pe Freycinet re- 
gards a Bill as beyond his acceptance, he will not hear of 
its being taken into consideration. It is not quite clear 
how he proposes to guard against the obvious inference 
that he does not regard the measures that have been taken 
into consideration as at all beyond his acceptance. 


project that can be 


“THE LIMITS OF THE LICENSE OF LANGUAGE.” 


[I the midst of the disorder of Tuesday morning, 
when Mr. GiapsToNE was endeavouring to prevent 
the occupants of the front Opposition bench from express- 
ing their opinions on the Arrears Bill, the most remarkable 
incident appears to have been a violent onslaught on Mr. 
LowrHer by the Prime Minister, As always happens 
nowadays in very late sittings, the proceedings have been 
very imperfectly reported. But it seems that Mr. GLADSTONE 
expressed his desire to be informed of Mr. Lowrner’s ideas 
as to “the limits of the license of language,” and that this 
desire was prompted by certain words of Mr. LowrHer’s 
‘during his electioneering campaign in Yorkshire. Mr. 
Lowrueer is not a person easily browbeaten, and he took 
up the challenge promptly; but that is not a matter of 
much importance. Mr. LowrHer’s ideas of the limits of 
the license of language appear to be pretty nearly those of 
men of honour generally—namely, that you should say 
fearlessly what you believe to be true, and acknow- 
ledge your error frankly if you are proved to be 
in the wrong. But even be’ this particular in- 
cident reached its close, it must have struck many 
people that it would be a great deal more interesting 
to learn Mr. Guiapstone’s own views of the limits of the 
license of language. For this is precisely the point on 
which friends and foes alike acknowledge themselves to be 
in the dark. How far you may go in the direction of 
reckless suggestion and yet not be barred from the right of 
indignantly denying any suggestion at all; how strong a 


denial you may give to reports of your words which, when 
denied, remain entirely convincing to everybody else; to 
what extent, in short, man is the measure of all linguistic 
matters, and is entitled to use language subject only to the 
private construction which he may think proper to put on 
it—thest are points on which it would be exceedingly in- 
teresting to have a lecture from Mr. Guapstone. More- 
over, by one of the curious coincidences which beset the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, the very incident which probably gave 
rise to these reflections in the mind of every member of 
the House of Commons did not terminate without a glaring 
illustration of Mr. GLapstone’s own eccentricities as to the 
limits of the license of language. Mr. Forster had con- 
tradicted the ramour on which Mr. Lowruer had relied, 
to the effect that part at least of the Kilmainham negotia- 
tions was carried on behind the late Chief Secretary’s back. 
He was, it seems, or believed himself to be, cognizant of all 
those negotiations. Now this was, as far as it went, a victory 
for Mr. GLapstonE, who might have been expected to let well 
alone. But Mr. Giapstone never can let well alone, and 
his determination to exercise his private judgment in the 
matter of the limits of the license of language prevailed, 
He gravely rose to protest anew against the word “ negoti- 
“ ations.” There were none, said Mr. Guapstone. And this 
was said in the face of the House of Commons, before 
which the indisputable and undisputed proofs of these 
negotiations had been laid, and which had just heard from 
Mr. Forster that, rather than accept their result, he had, 
with full knowledge of them, resigned office. 


It is not, however, of the Kilmainham Treaty, or of 
Mr. Guapstone’s exploits in the way of license of lan- 
guage in that matter, that it seems well at present to 
speak. His expertness in glossing, in denying, in explain- 
ing, is matter of public knowledge—to be denied, perhaps, 
like the Kilmainham negotiations, by those who have an 
interest in doing so; but not to be disproved by any one, 
nor to be superfluously proved by any rational being. Mr. 
Guapstone, however, is, in reference to the limits of the 
license of language, one of the great conquerors of his- 
tory. It is not in one direction only that he has made 
those limits elastic. He has enlarged them all round the 
compass. It so happened that on the very same day on 
which he gave this oddly renewed proof of his faculty of 
suppression instances of his faculty of suggestion were 
pressed on him both inside and outside the House of 
Commons. To attach to any of these suggestions their 
natural meaning is, say Mr. Gtapstone’s faithful de- 
fenders, “ridiculous.” That is to say, translating into 
English, it is very inconvenient to them. Mr. GLaDsTone 
has, by his habit of denying the application to his own 
language and proceedings of the terms which all the world 
applies to them, given himself one license of great magnitude. 
He signed for himself a second carte blanche in the famous 
distinction between polemical and responsible utterances. 
Bat some at least of the sayings which are recorded against 
him need a yet further exemption. For instance, not to 
mention the famous and often urged description of 
the Fenian outrages, which may claim the benefit of the 

lemical-utterance license, there are the two sayings which 
Mr. Ciarke drove home on Wednesday afternoon. On 
that day Mr. Ditton made a speech which horrified Mr. 
GLADsToNE in a manner and to a degree which were 
both evidently genuine. A Radical evening paper has 
indeed seen nothing in this speech but Mr, GiapstTonn’s 
perception of “ the immense support which Mr. Drtton’s 
*‘ speech would be the means of securing for the Coercion 
“ Bill.” This seems to infer an uncharitable and unneces- 
sary suspicion of the Premier’s sincerity. It has often been 
observed that to an expert word-juggler of Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
peculiar stamp few things are more horrifying than the 
translation of his own vaguenesses into sharp categorical 
propositions. All Mr. Ditton’s address, shocking as it 
certainly was, rested on two propositions—that exclusive 
dealing is not illegal, and that eviction is a sentence of 
death. These are the Jacuin and the Boaz of Mr. Dittoy’s 
argument, and these two statements are Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
own. Of course neither was made exactly in the sense in 
which Mr. Dimon chooses to take it, and neither was 
intended to be urged exactly to the length that Mr. Ditton 
urges it. But a statesman in using lan is bound 
to look to the sense which is certain to be placed on it by 
those who listen. A regard tothe limits of the license of 
language would surely have saved Mr. Guapston# from 
having to face se hideous a Frankenstein’s monster as Mr. 
Dition’s argument evidently was to him ; from which all 
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his sleight-of-hand between exclusive dealing and Boy- 
cotting will not save him. Murder, says he very justly 
and forcibly, is the sanction behind Boycotting. Did Mr. 
GLADSTONE ever hear what was the sanction behind exclu- 
sive dealing in the case of Trade-Unions ? 

Politicians who believe that a wise moderation consists 
in alternately blowing hot and blowing cold on every ques- 
tion are wont to shake their grave heads over this pro- 
cess of driving Mr. GuapsTonz’s past misdeeds back upon 
him. The truth is that there is a simple test by which to 
distinguish between the cases in which it is worth doing 
and the cases in which it is not. If it seems probable 
that the practices which have led to so much disaster in 
the past will lead to more in the future, then the exposure 
of them cannot be too unsparing and too often repeated. 
Supposing that the results of Mr. Guapstonz’s experi- 
ments on the limits of the license of language were cer- 
tainly confined to the string of murders beginning with that 
of Lord Mounrmorres and (for the present) ending with 
those of Lord Freperick Cavenpisu and Mr. Bourkz, to the 
existing anarchy of Ireland and so forth, these viri pictate 
graves might be right in exhorting everybody to forgive 
and forget and help Mr. Guavsrong to undo his own work. 
But is there any probability that the series of wind-sowing 
and whirlwind-reaping has come to this sudden end? On 
the contrary, there are some wind crops which are 
still underground, though they are already showing 
points of green above it. Busy as the Session has been, 
Mr. GiapsTone’s famous words about Home Rule at the 
earliest period of it can hardly have been forgotten. There 
was something more than a glance in the same direction in 
the Minister’sanswerto Mr. Dittonon Monday. Now 
the limits of the license of language question is one which 
may be very fairly applied here. In one or another way 
Mr. GiapstoyE has certainly strained those limits in this 
matter. Either he means that Home Rule is an open ques- 
tion or he does not. If he does not, he has strained lan- 
guage in the same disastrous fashion of suggestion which 
has already furnished the assassins and the Boycotters 
with texts and arguments. If he does, then it may be 
suggested that it is time for Englishmen and Scotchmen 
to look out. Already there are odd ramonrs about, as well 
as some signs of the declaration of a Home Rule agitation 
among that section of the Liberal party which sometimes 
thinks to-day what Mr. Giapstoyg thinks to-morrow, 
and sometimes obligingly says what Mr.Guapstone already 
thinks. Some of the more reckless of its members 
are openly in favour of granting self-government to 
Ireland ; some of the more careful are suggesting that 
those dreadful Tories will certainly give Home Rule 
if good Liberals do not in some unknown way bestir 
themselves. Mr. Guapstone has just said that lrishmen 
may urge any question that they like by legal means—a 
most unexceptionable statement in itself, but in the cir- 
cumstances not a little suggestive. But it is not Home 
Rule which is the subject of the present discussion ; it is 
this much simpler question, What are Mr. Giapstonn’s 
ideas of the limits of the license of language as far as 
Home Rule is concerned? “That Ireland,” says Lord 
Sauispury, “should be a part of the political system of the 
“ country, and follow the guidance of the majority of the 
“ people of the country, is a geographical necessity from 
“ which there is no escaping.” ‘There is no question of 
the limits of license here; it is plain English. How do 
Mr. Giapstonz’s words look beside it ? 


GOVERNMENT BY CAUCUS. 


T is unfortunate that the American word Caucus should 
+L have been misapplied on its introduction into England. 
The term originally described a meeting of members of 
the same political party to determine the policy which the 
whole body was to pursue in the Legislature or elsewhere. 
A Convention for the nomination of a candidate for the 
Presidency or for an inferior post is a magnified Caucus. 
The efficiency of the system depends on the understanding 
that the decision of the party meeting is to be binding on 
the minority. The English Liberal Associations with their 
raling Committees, whether or not they belong to a Fede- 
ration, in some respects partake of the character of a 
Caucus; but their machinery and operations are onl 
to a certain extent founded on American precedents. The 
Associations were professedly instituted for the purpose 


of securing unity of choice among Liberal voters at Parlia- 
mentary elections. In Birmingham, and in other places which 
have followed its example, every professed Liberal is at 
liberty to join the rank and file of the party, or, in 
American phrase, to take part in the primary Assembly. 
As the majority always consists of extreme Radicals, no 
moderate Liberal has any effective share in the nomination 
of the Committee or the Hundreds, which from the moment 
of their election appropriate to themselves the choice of 
candidates and the direction of the general policy of the 
party. Insome cases the decisions of the delegates require the 
sanction of their constituents; but an unorganized multi- 
tude, called upon to vote in the affirmative or negative, is 
practically dependent on the executive body. The Two 
Hundred or Five Hundred consequently becomes the real 
electoral body in all constituencies where the Liberal 
party is strong enough to control the representation. The 
oligarchy which is thus constituted is sometimes in- 
vidiously contrasted with the apparently irresponsible 
local leaders who in former times selected Parliamentary 
candidates. The claim of the modern delegates to repre- 
sent the mass of the party is at the same time plausible 
and deceptive. Old-fashioned managers relied on their 
own personal influence, and they were compelled to con- 
sider and to consult popular feeling. The system which they 
administered was more elastic than the rule of the Hundreds; 
and to that extent it was more compatible with freedom. 
Politicians who deprecated the modern organization 
foresaw that it would inevitably usurp other functions in 
addition to the management of elections. The Liberal 
Association of Birmingham from the first assumed the dis- 
posal of municipal representation and office; and they 
have up to this time used their ill-gotten power in the 
most intolerant and oppressive spirit. The present Mayor 
of BirmineHaM, who is believed to be the only nominal 
Conservative in the Corporation, is a professed and en- 
thusiastic supporter in all local matters of the chief 
managers of the Association. All other members of the 
party, possessing among them a large share of the wealth 
and intelligence of the community, are forbidden to inter- 
fere with municipal business, including the disposal of the 
revenues to which they are forced to contribute. A Roman 
Catholic of sixty years ago was not more completely 
excluded from Parliament than a Birmingham Con- 
servative from the municipal legislature. The operation 
of the ruling body in general politics is equally tyran- 
nical and much more mischievous. Under pretence 
of securing the Liberal party against a division of 
its forces at Parliamentary elections, the delegates of 
the Association have formed themselves into a per- 
manent Club, of which the chief functions is to inter- 
fere with the independence of members of Parliament. 
Since the example of Birmingham has been followed by 
many other boroughs, a confederation has been estab- 
lished which acts in concert as often as its intervention is 
demanded by the chiefs of the dominant faction. 
Obedience to Mr. Giapstong, even in his most unexpected 
caprices, is for the present the main political principle 
of the federated Associations. Consequently, as often as 
a Liberal member who may be wholly or partially a 
nominee of the Hundreds ventures to depart from the 
policy of the Minister, he is instantly reproved for his 
mutinous disposition, and he is threatened with the 
loss of his seat at the. next election. The effect of 
such @ practice is to supersede, as far as the in- 
fluence of the Association extends, all exercise of con- 
scientious judgment by the supposed representatives of 
the nation. Another result of the new organization is the 
promulgation of identical resolutions by half the boroughs 
in the kingdom in every political crisis, large and small. 
The resolutions which — to express tho opinion of 
the Liberal party are probably drafted in London, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by a Cabinet Minister. Mr. Giapstonr 
has the means of eliciting a concert of approval as often as 
he desires to intimidate the House of Commons into 
submission. As might be expected, the federated Clubs 
have issued a mandate to their dependents in favour of 
the Arrears Bill. In this and in other cases the 
decide on the policy which they impose on the party, 
without listening to argument or debate. tci9aa09 
The most revolutionary isan of the Government 
among the higher class of London journalists affects to 
ridicule the repugnance which is felt by independent 
members of both parties to the dictation of the so-called 
Caucus. A few years ago, it is said, Russia was the 
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standing bugbear; and now the same indiscriminate 
terror is provoked by the Confederacy of the Liberal 
Associations. It wowld be irrelevant to inquire on the 
present occasion whether the apprehension of Russian 
approaches to India has been thus far justified by events. 

he institution of political Clubs of the Birmingham type 
is in the highest degree dangerous to representative 
government. The apologist affects to believe that the 
Associations confine themselves to their original object of 
returning Liberal candidates to Parliament. It is in their 
permanent sphere of activity that the Radical Clubs 
excite well-founded alarm. If they control the discretion 
of a hundred or of fifty members, they to that extent de- 
prive of all moral weight the judgment of the House 
of Commons. Their partially successful interference 
in the matter of the cloture excited the deepest in- 
dignation among the victims of tyranny. The affront 
which was immediately afterwards inflicted by a private 
body on the supposed manager of the Caucus was 
almost certainly the result of the unwarrantable usurpa- 
tion. It was felt by the majority of members of the 
Reform Club that coercion of Parliamentary opponents by 
outside pressare is an ungenerous and unfair violation of 
the rules of the political game. Demagogues of position 
and ability generally find in the disapproval of their own 
social and intellectual equals a drawback to the satisfac- 
tion which they derive from their influence with the mob. 
The resemblance in these proceedings of the Liberal Asso- 
ciations and the Clubs of the French Revolution is the 
result, not of imitation, but of similar circumstances and 
motives. The orators of the Jacobins and of the 
Cordeliers denounced to the rabble those members of 
the Legislature who declined to accept the dictation 
of self-appointed bodies. It is true that in England 
the Hundreds have not yet promoted judicial murders ; 
but one of their leaders expressed, apparently with- 
out censure from his colleagues, the complacency with 
which he regarded the assassination of Irish landlords. 
In the United States, where jobbery is happily sub- 
stituted for violence, local managers often attempt, 
with more or less success, to control the policy of their 
nominees in Congress; but there is neither a federation of 
Republican or Democratic Conventions, nor a central 
Committee to assume the right of inflicting censure on 
contumacious members. 


The merits of different constitutional systems are pro- 
perly tested by their comparative tendencies to select the 
fittest agents for the actual control of public affairs. To 
this standard the advocates of enlightened despotism, 
of privileged orders, and of government by numerical 
majorities have appealed in common. In modern times 
the prevailing opinion has favoured the supremacy of large 
and popular constituencies ; but it has been understood that 
the business of legislation and the policy of nations was 
to be entrusted to representatives regularly chosen. The 
Committees or Hundreds of the Birmingham organiz- 
ation are, perhaps, not always unanimous; and it may 
well happen that their decisions represent a minority of 
the entire constituency. It is true that at present they 
act with mechanical uniformity under the dictation of their 
leaders. Declarations of confidence in the Government, 
or censures on the Opposition, are simultaneously for- 
warded from a score of boroughs as often as it is thought 
necessary by the managing demagogues to supersede the 
independent action of Parliament. If Mr. GLapsTonE were 
to propose a resolation that two and two make five, the 
provincial Clubs would not hesitate to affirm the 
arithmetical paradox. Their support of the cléture was 
the more offensive because it could not by any possibility 
have expressed their own jodgment on a question 
which lay outside their range of knowledge. If the 
Government had proposed to make the termination of 
debates contingent on a two-thirds vote, the confederated 
Associations would have been equally docile. It is perhaps 
useless to protest against the exercise of power, even 
though it may have been acquired by illegitimate 
methods; but it is possible that the Birmingham usurpa- 
tion may provoke a reaction. Thirty years ago the great 
constituencies of Lancashire emancipated themselves from 
the rump of the Corn Law League, which had for some 

ears assumed to itself the control of the representation. 

r. Coppen’s faggot votes were easily outnumbered by 
the genuine electurate, until at ove time nearly all the 
county districts returned Conservative members. Among 
the boroughs Liverpool and Preston still cherish repug- 


nance to the doctrines of the party which abused its supre- 
macy in the last generation. It is possible that in the 
country at large, if not in Birmingham itself, an ignoble 
tyranny may hereafter encounter effectual resistance. 


SIR JOHN HOLKER. 


tT de LISH jadges, whose health and length of days 
used to be proverbial, seem in the last few years to 
have been pursued by some envious fate with more than 
the common accidents of humanity. Sir Jonny 
has now been carried off, after a short but severe illness, 
too soon for the public to have become familiar with his work 
asa judge or to Se fixed on him any distinct reputation in 
that capacity, but not too soon for his colleagues and the 
Bar to have found fresh reasons for strengthening the 
esteem in which they had always held him as an advocate 
andaman. That esteem was a very high one, and it was 
felt by persons of many conditions and of diverse political 
opinions. It would be easy to name recent judges who 
were more brilliant, more learned, or more accomplished in 
various ways than Sir Joun Horker; but it would not be 
possible to find one more generally regretted. His qualities 
were of the sort that make a lasting impression on men 
without startling them ; and this perhaps was part of the 
secret of his popularity; for when a man is superior to 
his fellows without appearing to be so, they take his 
success as a nataral and seemly thing, ascribing it to 
the happier or more industrious use of the same natural 
parts which they feel to be deserving in themselves. 
There was a certain modest completeness about Sir Jonn 
Horker’s work ; he affected no specialities of matter and 
no tricks of style. Whatever he took in hand was sure 
to be well and solidly done, without fuss or display. 
This kind of ability is, however, compatible with an in- 
different or even repellent manner. There are men who 
get through their work in a trustworthy and workmanlike 
fashion, but look all the time as if they hated it only 
less than they hate their fellow-creatures. Sir Joun Horxer, 
on the contrary, added a genial and winning manner to the 
general capacity which was the foundation of his pro- 
fessional success. This was, indeed, the most marked and 
individual point in which his character appeared to the 
world. He belonged to the happily constituted class of 
persons who please all men they meet without any visible 
effort to give pleasure, having in their bearing a kind of 
physical sympathy like that of a smiling landscape. 

The Lord Justice Horker’s judicial career was cut so 
short that little can be said of it. All that was expressed 
in the Court of Appeal the other day on behalf of his col- 
leagues was a vague regret that the promise of his new 
line of work had been thus frustrated. It might be wished, 
indeed, that the Masrer of the Rotts had clothed this 
feeling in apter and more gracious words, and the more so 
as not many years ago he was Sir Jonn Horker’s political 
opponent in the House of Commons. But it is given to no 
man to be perfect in all things; and it would be too much 
to expect Sir Grorcr JEssEL to add the graces of manner 
or the polish of social and professional courtesy to a legal 
omniscience which is not often at fault, and has never con- 
fessed itself so. His blant and awkward speech almost con- 
veyed the impression of contempt for all people who have the 
misfortune to be less robust than himself. We need not 
suppose that such was the intention; most of the pain 
inflicted in matters of this kind proceeds, not from ill-will, 
but from the mere obtuseness of well-meaning people who 
cannot understand that other temperaments are more 
sensitive or exacting than their own. In any case it is 
true that, in order to do justice to Sir Joun Hoixer’s 
powers, we must go back to the days when he still had 
something to win. A dozen years ago he was at the head 
of the Northern Circuit, being then a rather young man 
to hold such a position; and he held it with eminent 
success. Not that able competition was wanting. The 
late Mr. Justice QuaIn was his most frequent opponent ; 
and Mr. Quain and Mr. Hotker, as they then were, divided 
the leading business of the circuit on about equal terms, 
and were a fair match for one another in court. Mr. 
Quvatn was moro of a man of letters; he had something of 
the various learning and universal curiosity which distin- 
guished the late Mr. Justice Wittes, himself often the 
arbiter of these contests ; and perhaps he had the better of 
Sir Joun Horkexr in legal arguments. But the balance was 
redressed when a jury had to be won over. Sir Joun 
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Ho ker was admirable in dealing with juries ; and we do 
not mean the sort of jury to be met with in some of the 
Southern and Western counties, which can be imposed 
upon by clap-trap, and esteems counse: for their much 
speaking, but special juries of Manchester or Liverpool 
men of business; a sort of men thoroughly capable of dis- 
cerning sense from nonsense, and forming a shrewd 
judgment of their own as to the credibility of evidence. 
Nothing could be better for such a tribunal than Sir Jou 
Hoixer’s manner. It was entirely free from exaggeration 
or affectation. The full, deliberate, and harmonious tones 
of his voice carried with them at once an air of candour 
and of that which in the language of modern criti- 
cism is called sweet reasonableness. As the man pleased 
his company without seeming anxious to please, so the 
advocate persuaded juries without seeming anxious to be 
persuasive. He put things to them in a quiet sensible 
way, plainly and easily, but without any forced familiarity, 
as a reasonable man talking to reasonable men about 
matters of common interest. He never lost his temper, 
never said anything in bad taste, and never took an unfair 
advantage. ‘Thus he led the jury and, what is yet more 
difficult, the witnesses to look on him asafriend. Sach 
an advocate brings out the best features of our jury 
system, and dignities the administration of civil justice. 
All this appears, perhaps, a simple thing on paper. Most 
people know that the quiet and contained method of 
advocacy is really the most formidable, and that declaim- 
ing at the jury and bullying witnesses does no good to the 
side on which such means are employed. But what 
most, people do not know is how much harder the 
right method is than the wrong one, until the right 
one has been once for all mastered with exceeding 
patience and industry. So it is in all things of skill, 
aud in the advocate’s art not less than in others. Sir 
Joun Horker had acquired that mastery of his art which 
makes people wonder how anybody can fail to do likewise. 
He did not seem an artist at all; he was just a reasonable 
man who had formed his opinion on the merits of the case, 
and thought it might be as well to let the Court and the 
jury know it for what it was worth. He represented, one 
might almost say, the ideal reasonable man to whose 
judgment the law of England, like AristorLe, constantly 
appeals for the decision of questions of conduct incapable 
of exact verbal definition. 

It may be doubtful whether Sir Jonny Hoixer could be 
correctly described as a learned Jawyer. So far as we are 


aware, he was not curious in learning for its own sake. 


But he had a good working knowledge of law, and a more 
comprehensive one than men in large practice usually 
have; and his knowledge was always sound and well at 
command. He was an advocate first and a lawyer after- 
wards, but he was a good lawyer that he might be a good 
advocate. In like manner his political was subordinate 
to his professional life. He entered Parliament in the 
first. instance with reluctance. But whatever came to 
his hand to undertake in Parliament was well performed ; 
and as a Law Officer of the Crown he set an example of 
self-denying devotion to official duties by sacrificing to 
them the greater part of his private practice. He was not 
a keen politician, but he was an honest and consistent one ; 
and the straightforward fairness which marked his conduct 
in Ceurt never deserted him in the House. Advancement 
came to him, not as the prize of ambition, but as the 
necessary conseqnence of merit; and the place on the 
Bench which he filled for too short a time was conferred 
on him by Ministers of the party opposed to his own. 
Sometimes justice is done to modest men without their 
seeking it, and this was the case with Sir Jonn Hoker. 
Throughout his life he set too little store by his own 
powers rather than too much, and it was said that his 
promotion surprised nobody but himself 


SUNDAY AND MUSEUMS. 


To opening of State museums and picture-galleries 
on Sundays is a subject which hardly seems to 
justify the excitement it annually calls forth. If the 
experiment were tried, it is not unlikely that the pre- 
dictions alike of friends and enemies would be entirely 
falsified. Everybody knows the rival pictures which are 
painted for the benetit of the House of Commons whenever 
the question is under discussion. On the one side, there 
is the toiling workman confined all the week in the stifling 


factory, or the equally stifling hovel, and burning, as 
Sunday comes round, to breathe the free air of the British 
Museum and the National Gallery. Six days ont of seven 
he has to work with his hands, and to let his brain lie 
unused. Bat on the seventh, if he were left to his choice, 
he would allow his mind to range at will over Dutch 
pictures, stuffed animals, or Egyptian antiquities. <A 
cruel law closes these treasures against him on the 
one day in the week in which they can be of use 
to him. On the other side, there is the same work- 
ing-man equally stifled during the week and equally 
longing for change on the Sunday. But the influence 
which musecms and picture-galleries exercise over him 
is one of simple repulsion. They suggest nothing but 
the public-house round the corner. That he will leave 
home intending to go to them must be conceded, 
since otherwise how could the opening of a museum fill 
the neighbouring taverns? A man does not go toa 
particular public-house for no other reason than that it 
stands near a public gallery which he never wishes to 
enter. But the farther he gets from home the weaker his 
resolution becomes, until at last, when his journey’s end is 
reached and the goal itself is revealed in its fall horror, the 
sight is too much for him, and he totters to the nearest 
bar. 

Our own impression is that both these pictures owe 
their strongest colours to the imagination of the painter. 
When a working-man starts for a Sanday outing, he 
ordinarily knows pretty well how much drink he means 
to take during the afternoon. His thirst is too well regu- 
lated to be much affected by a little more or less of heat 
or dryness. The visit to the museum would naturally 
precede the visit to the public-house; but it would do so, 
not because there was any special connexion between them, 
but because the public-house naturally follows upon the 
afternoon’s occupation. His notion of spending Sunday 
is a walk and a visit to the public-house, and whether the 
scene of the first act is in Kew Gardens or the South 
Kensington Maseum, the scene of the second will bo 
the same. All the occupations which are open to the 
working-man on the Sunday have the common quality that 
they make him wish for something to drink. This 
depravity of taste would be more shocking if it were not 
so generally shared by other classes of the community. 
The proportion of tea to beer, and of both to mineral 
waters with something in them, may vary, bat the broad 
result is pretty much the same. So far, therefore, we are 
at one with those who would throw open museums on the 
Sunday. We do not believe that public-houses would be 
any the fuller for the change. But there is equally 
little probability that they would be any the emptier. It 
is quite right that the great public collections should be 
open to everybody ; but it is idle to suppose that they can 
be appreciated by everybody. The charm of a collection 
of shells or insects or stuffed birds is easily exhausted by 
an annual visit. On a Bank holiday there will always 
be a crowd of visitors, because, if each only comes 
one time out of four, there are people enough in London to 
ensure that the materials for a crowd shall never be want- 
ing. It is very different where a weekly holiday is con- 
cerned. Museums will then cease to be interesting except to 
those for whom the particular collections kept in them 
have some attractions. It is quite possible that during 
the winter they would have intelligent visitors from the 
East-ond of London in the members of the field clubs who 
during the summer spend their Sundays searching for 
plants or insects in Epping Forest. But that they would 
have many visitors from among the great body of the 
working classes is exceeding unlikely. The poor would 
go to them on Sundays much as the rich go to them on 
week-days, and how much that is anybody may easily tind 
out for himself. 

It is evident that among the working classes them- 
selves, the question is regarded from a point of view 
which is neither that of the Sabbatarians nor of the 
Sunday Society. They ask themselves, not how the open- 
ing of museums on Sundays would affect their religion or 
their amusements, but how it would affect their work. 
Discredited as the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument may 
be, they are not at all above being impressed by it. They 
feel, quite rightly, that if the Sunday holiday were really 
interfered with, they would very soon be asked to give 
seven days’ labour for six days’ wages; and they are 
afraid that the opening of museums on Sundays might be 
a step in the wrong direction. Whether it would really 
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be so is a point on which it is not easy to have a confident 
opinion. In theory, doubtless, it need not be so. The 
servants employed in the museums on the Sunday might 
have a holiday on some other day in the week; and the 
fact that the prohibition of Sunday opening has been re- 
laxed in a particular case would prove nothing as to the 
propriety of relaxing it in cases which, to say the least, would 
not be identical. But the Government is seldom a very 
liberal paymaster; and, if the estimates could be reduced 
by trenching on the weekly holiday allowed in place 
of Sunday, it is by no means certain that a Minister 
might not seize the chance. An agitation for the opening 
of theatres and other places of amusement would be some 
time before it succeeded ; but it is possible that the force 
of the resistance offered to it might be reduced by the loss 
of the outwork which was vainly attacked yesterday week. 
There can be no question that Sentay labour is in many 
ways on the increase. Among the upper classes the re- 
ligious estimate of the day has undergone a considerable 
change. There is more Sunday travelling, more Sunday 
dinner-giving, and generally a greater disposition to 
treat the day as a holiday in the sense of enjoy- 
ment of pleasure as well as of abstinence from work. 
However rational these chan may be in themselves, 
they make the day less of a holiday to somebody. The 
man who drives down to Richmond on the Sunday after- 
noon or entertains his friends on the Sunday evening 
may be enjoying complete relaxation fyom toil himself, but 
he will purchase it by a free use of the toil of others. The 
working classes are quite able to see this; and the oppo- 
sition which many of them offer to the opening of public 
galleries on Sundays is probably quickened by the suspicion 
that it is only an incident in a general movement, the 
ultimate issue of which will not be to their benefit. As 
regards the speakers in the recent discussion, there 
were representative men on both sides. Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Broapuurst are both very well qualified to 
express the feelings of the working classes on this or 
any other question. The voting seems to show that 
the distribution of forces is less equal than might 
have been supposed from the debate. If the working- 
men really wished to see museums opened on Sunday, 
they would soon be able to command a majority in favour 
of the change. There is one argument used in the debate 
which certainly cuts both ways. The museums, it is said, 
are national property; therefore they ought to be opened 
on days when their owners wish to visit them. But, if 
the museums are national property, they ought equally to 
be closed on days when their owners think it would be 
wrong to open them. This, no doubt, is one reason why 
the opposition to the motion is so persistent. People who 
think it sinful to open a museum on Sunday will be likely 
to feel that, if the sin is committed by the nation, they 
are somehow responsible for it. The sentiment may not 
be rational ; but, if it is at all widely entertained, it may 
be kind, and consequently wise, not to offend it without 
good cause. 


THE HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL CASE, 


= decision of the Honse of Lords in the Hampstead 
Hospital case is of less importance than it would have 
been if the Government had not already consented to appoint 
a Commission of Inquiry into the whole subject. It is 
hardly probable that a case which has been in progress for 
nearly six years, and is now to be tried over again, will be 
settled so rapidly as to allow the Hospital to be reopened 
before the Report of the Royal Commission is presented. 
The matter will then be lifted from the region of litigation 
into that of legislation, which is just what ought to have 
happened to it long ago. Even if the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board should be more successful 
in their second attempt than in their first, they will not 
have disposed of their opponents. The Report of the 
Commission will still have to be presented, and those 
who dislike the Hospital will still build their hopes on its 
contents. This absence of any pressing need for the 
new trial which has been ordered is the only excuse 
that can seemingly be offered for the extraordinary 
delay which there has been in hearing the application. 
The action was begun in 1876, and the final order fora 
new trial was made on Monday last. In the original trial 
the jury found that a Small-pox Hospital is a nuisance, 
and as such the Small-pox Hospital at Hampstead has 


been closed ever since by injunction. As soon, however, as 
the verdict had been given the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board moved for a new trial, on the 
ground that the verdict was against the weight of evidence, 
and carried their point, first in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and then in the Court of Appeal. But the 
Court of Appeal made the new trial conditional on the 
payment by the managers, within two months—this was 
on the 18th of December, 1878—of the costs of the first 
trial. Against this condition the managers appealed, and 
on Monday—nearly three years and a half afterwards—their 
appeal was allowed, and a new trial was granted without 
any stipulation as to payment of costs. 

The House of Lords held that, if the Court below was 
right in making an order for a new trial, it was wrong in 
coupling this order with any condition as to the payment 
of costs in the first trial. Why should a litigant who 
might in the end be proved to be right be made to pay, even 
provisionally, the costs of a litigant who might in the end 
be proved to be wrong? Bat, if the condition ought never 
to have been imposed, the managers might fairly ask to be 
relieved from the consequences of their neglect to comply 
with it, unless the order to which the condition had been 
annexed was itself wrong. In this way the question to be 
decided by the House of Lords came to be the correctness 
of the verdict in the original trial, and the Lords were of 
opinion that this was not so entirely beyond impeachment 
that a new trial ought not to be granted. The principal 
issue put to the jury was whether a Small-pox Hospital such 
and so placedasthatat Hampstead was necessarily anuisance. 
Lord SEvBorne, in giving judgment on the appeal, drew a 
distinction between a verdict on “a common question of 
“ fact, depending on the memory or the credit of the 
‘“ witnesses,” and “a problem of medical science not yet 
“fully solved, but still within the region of Lond fide 
“controversy.” In the former case, the conclusion ta 
which a jury has come ought not to be disturbed, “ unless 
“the preponderance of evidence against the verdict is 
“ strong and clear.” In the latter case, a single verdict 
is, in Lord SetBorne’s opinion, only a step towards a con- 
clusion, not the conclusion itself. Such a verdict, there- 
fore, may well be set aside if the evidence on which it is 
founded is inconclusive and unsatisfactory, even though 
an opposite verdict might also have been open to a similar 
objection. If this is sound law, a motion for a new 
trial seems a needlessly complicated way of securing 
the requisite number of verdicts. It would be simpler 
to arm the judge who tries the case with the power of 
certifying that the problems involved in it are still within 
the region of bond fide controversy, and that a second or 
even a third jury must pronounce upon them before they 
can be properly worked out. Until this plan is adopted, 
there is nothing to be done but to order a new trial when- 
ever the existence of one of these controverted problems is 
sufficiently established. When Lord SeLporne had stated 
the general rule, it only remained to inquire whether the 
particular example came fairly under it. It was held 
to do so, because neither the theoretical nor the practical 
om of the evidence was sufficient to support the verdict. 

he Lorp CHANCELLOR, who down to this time had been 
dealing with imposing generalities, now became exceed- 
ingly technical. It had been shown at the trial that, of the 
small-pox cases brought to the Hospital from the parish of 
Hampstead, a number far in excess of the proportionate 
average came from an area marked in the map as “ 300 
“ yards round the Hospital site.” Lord Se.sorne laid great 
stress on the circumstance that this excess is confined to 
the lower part of the area thus marked, and so would 
only affect the property of one out of the three plaintiffs. 
Another objection to the verdict is the omission of the 
plaintiffs to show that there was no similar excess of small- 
pox cases in the adjoining parish of St. Pancras, because 
as such an excess could not have been attributable to the 
Hampstead Hospital, it might have been explained by 
some cause which would equally have explained the excess 
in the parish of Hampstead. On these grounds Lord 
Seborne thinks that the evidence, “ having regard to the 
“nature and importance of the question to be deter- 
“ mined,” is not satisfactory, and that the case must be 
tried over again. 

With the subject which a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to investigate this judgment of the House of 
Lords has really nothing todo. The business of the Com- 
missioners is to consider, not what the law about small- 
pox hospitals in London is, but what it ought to be made. 
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It is clear that it cannot be left in the confusion in which 
it now is. The managers of the Asylums Board have been 
expressly instructed to provide sites for small-pox hospitals 
for the use of the London ,poor. In the exercise of this 
fanction they select three sites, two on the north side of 
the Thames and one on the south. As soon as the 
Hospital at Hampstead is opened a violent agitation arises 
against it. It is a perfectly proper agitation against a 

rfectly proper step on the part of the managers. The 
inhabitants of Hampstead dislike their neighbourhood 
being made the receptacle of all the small-pox patients in 
North-West London. They contend that the accumulation 
of so many small-pox patients in a single hospital greatly 
inereases the danger of infection, and that to gather 
them together in this fashion does no benefit to the 

tients, while it does serious harm to the neighbour- 
Sead If the parish of Hampstead is unfortunate enough 
to have an epidemic of small-pox break out in it, it 
must undoubtedly look after its own sick poor; what 
the inhabitants object to is being made to look after 
the sick poor of other parishes. Why should an 
epidemic in St. Pancras or Paddington become a source 
of disease in Hampstead? This is a question to which 
there is no obvious answer. It is quite possible to have 
a small-pox hospital in every London parish, by which 
means each district would look after its own patients, and 
not feel injured by having in addition to look after patients 
from other parishes. This is certainly a fairer plan 
than the one adopted by the Asylums Board. If, indeed, 
it could be shown that the ultimate effect of this plan 
would be to make small-pox more prevalent or more fatal, 
it might be expedient to try some other. But the evidence 
taken at the first trial seems to point the other way. The 
distribution of the disease is supposed to be helped by the 
carriage of patients through the streets ; the violence of the 
disease is supposed to be increased by the long journey 
which some of the patients have to undergo. Even if these 
theories were completely disproved, the objection that it is 
unreasonable to mass all the small-pox patients of North- 
Western London in one unfortunate parish would in no 
way be weakened. A small-pox hospital may not be a 
nuisance in any legal or medical sense, but it is undoubtedly 
@ nuisance in a popular sense, As such it seems hard that 
om district should have to put up with it for the benefit of 
others. 


IGNORANT PEOPLE. 


f bes Ettrick Shepherd was not a person whose words could be 
invariably taken literally, but when he said he knew a man who 
had never heard of Sir Walter Scott he probably spoke the truth, 
The assertion was too large for the unaided imagination of even a 
pastoral poet. In spite of the advance of education, every one 
who has observed his fellow-creatures must be aware that even the 
educated classes are grotesquely ignorant. We have known a 
clergyman, and a University man to boot,and a grave fellow, too, and 
& pious, who, when he visited the Riviera, expressed peculiar in- 
‘terest in the ct of viewing Nice. ‘“ Here,” said he, “ was 
held the famous Council of Nice, and in the presence of that blue 
‘sea, within the shade of those grey groves of olives, was composed 
one of the Creeds ‘of the Church.” This was doubtless a sentence 
from some future sermon ; but we regret to say that, in a thought- 
less moment, and ‘obeying a pedantic impulse, we dispelled the 
illusion, and demonstrated that the Council of Nice was not held 
in the fascinating neighbourhood of Monte Carlo. Here was an 
interesting, and probably by no means unusual, example of ignor- 
ance. Indeed it may perhaps be the charm of Nicene ecclesias- 
tical history that’ makes the Riviera so peculiarly attractive 
to the clergy. blunder is not worse than the confusion 
between Ireland and Iceland which, from a passage in a novel of 
George Sand’s, we might believe to be prevalent in France. 
__Every man sounds the depths of the ignorance of society with 
his own ‘inadequate little plummet-line. The scientific man pro- 
bably finds no bottom anywhere. The majority of us do not 
know Eocene from Pliocene, or Miocene from either. About 
Quaternary affairs we are as ignorant a8 of Quaternions, and pro- 
bably many of us regard the spectrum analysis as something within 
the province of the new Society for the Classification of Bogies, in 
which there is a special department for research into haunted 
houses. Beyond a vague. theory of evolution, society knows 
nothing of science. Topsy,in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, when asked 
“who ‘made her,” replied with the hasty and crude yet fruitful 
generalization afterwards elaborated by Mr. Darwin, “ Specs I 
growed.” The popular knowledge of evolution is scarcely more 
efinite than Topsy’s. As Dr. Johnson regarded angling as a rod 
‘with a fool at one end and a worm at the other, so the public 
vaguely holds the scheme of evolution to be a line with a lecturer 
at one end and an ascidian at the other. Indeed it is not every 
one who hus heard of Mr. Darwin. At his recent funeral, a dis- 
‘tinguished naturalist fond of conversation began to chat with a high 


official of the police force who was helping people to move on in 
an orderly manner. “Ah, sir,” said the r, “we have lost 
a great man—Darwin, the Laureate poet.” The naturalist ob- 
served that he himself was something of a philosopher, and that 
he believed Mr. Darwin's distinctions were less poetical than 
scientific. But the Inspector almost lost his temper, and stuck 
stoutly to his conviction that Mr. Darwin was the Laureate poet. 
It seems quite certain that this worthy man had never heard of 
Mr. Tennyson at all. 

Mr. Potts, that noted journalist of Eatanswill, once complained 
of th. capricious character of fame. Out of the Eatanswill dis- 
trict neither he, nor his paper, nor his great rival Mr. Slurk, had 
been heard of by the public. All fame is capricious, and more 
limited than the illustrious can readily believe. The greatest 
scientific reputations are often absolutely unknown to people at 
large. The name of Professor Huxley is familiar to many; but 
the most noted specialists are known to but a few. They often 
have a wide fame on the Continent, as Mr. Payn’s hero had “a 
European reputation at midwicket on”; but they are unheard 
of out of the circles of science. It would be invidious to 
mention examples which readily occur. But we can assure 
scientific men of this one fact. They may make discoveries in the 
heavens above us and the water beneath; they may devise a new 
theory of tides, or invent a perfectly novel hypothesis of the spots 
on the sun; they may pass thirty years in studying the sapro- 
legnie, or in examining the influence of phonetic decay on language 
considered as the instrument of logic. But if they do not write 
on “The Agnostic in Church” and on “ The Churchman in the 
Laboratory,” and similar exciting topics in the Nineteenth Century ; 
if they do not blaze out like eruptive volcanoes with fresh hypo- 
theses of the origin of life; if they do not lecture; and, above all, 
if they do not rush into controversy with Miss Cobbe, the great 


public will never hear of them. They may be mentioned constantly 


in the “scientific gossip” of scientific weekly papers, but it w 
not avail them. The public never cares to read paragraphs like 
this, “‘ We are glad to learn that Professor Jones has resumed his 
researches as to the Mesopotamian mound-builders.” ‘ Professor 
Jones is finishing an important article on pyematic trichinosis 
for the Encyclopedia Scotica.” “ Professor Jones has just re- 
turned from his expedition to investigate the Buddhist re- 
mains of Upper Bothnia. The Professor is inclined to ascribe 
those interesting relics to a Meéso-Patagonian race, speak- 
ing a cryptogamic dialect of Crivoscian affinities.” “How do 
these things get into the-papers? J can’t imagine who puts them 
in,’ Mr. Crummles said to Nicholas Nickleby when a country 
journal contained details about the age and performances of the 
father of the Infant Phenomenon. No doubt, all these notices are 
instructive ; but so invincible is the ignorance of the public that 
most people remain unaware of the existence of Professor Jones 
and indifferent to the Crivoscian affinities of the Meeso-Patagonians, 
Yes, it is difficult to become pretty generally known. We have 
met a being in human form who had never heard of Mr. W. G. 
Grace—a person, we say, to whom the initials ‘‘ W. G.” conveyed 
no meaning at all. We have had the pleasure of studying a yo 
lady who was unaware of the existence of Mr. Burne Jones, an 
who, on being informed that he was a painter, inferred that he 
must be an “old master.” Not long ago a learned historian, 
whose information on all other subjects is copious (not to say Pro- 
copius), admitted that he had never heard of one for whose fame 
a single hemisphere is insufficient, and whose.bright home, for the 
present, is in the setting sun. Minor poets find it peculiarly hard 
to overcome the almost vindictive ignorance of the public. Like 
professors, these poets have journals which weekly to the listening 
earth repeat the story of their past, and prophesy concerning their 
future performances. ‘‘ Messrs, Green have in the press Foam- 
Stakes, the long-expected work by Mr. Robinson, the well-known 
author of Star-dew.” Alas, the public is ignorant of Robinson ; 
does not know Star-dew; does not expect Foam-flakes ; and does 
not even care to hear that Robinson usually drinks bottled stout 
at luncheon. 

Public ignorance is not confined to the present and the noto- 
rieties of the present alone. The public is peculiarly ignorant 
of Bible history. We doubt if a fair m, peronaiage of the people 
you meet in the course of an hour’s walk could get as near the 
order of the names of the books in the Old Testament as the little 
school-girl in Somerset. This West-country blossom of the School 
Board system was requested to name the earlier writings of the 
sacred text, which she did thus, and very fluently :—“ Devon- 
shire, Exeter, Liticus, Numbers, Astronomy, Jupiter, Jumbo, 
Ruth.” Here the higher criticism dimly detects a vague 
local rendering of ‘Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth.” Talking of Ruth re- 
minds us of the ignorant lady at the picture gallery. “ Ruth 
and Boaz,” she read in the catalogue; “who was Ruth?” 
Whereupon her companion favoured her with a sketch of the plot 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, ending with the confession, “but I don’t 
remember who Boaz was,” An American lady was heard to ask 
in the Pitti Galleries, “ Who is that by?” The answer was 
“ Rayphael.” “Is he the same as Rayphael Sanzio?” “No; 
don’t you know there are three of them, Rayphael, Sanzio, 
and Urbino.” With equal artlessness the writer who does the 
pictures for the Zimes this year informed the public that the story 
of how Phryne was tried on a capital charge at Eleusis was too 
well known to bear repetition. Of course there is no such story 
at all. The remark was worthy of the critic who this week ob- 
served that Ouida continues the manner of Prévost’s Manon 
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Lescaut; or of the scribe in the Telegraph who gloried over an 
impossible prospect of Mr. V, E. Walker fielding at point, while 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton keeps wicket ; or of the art-critic who calls 
Teucer “the Trojan archer”; or of the “leader” writer who 
gravely informs the public that Bruce won the Two Thousand. 

It is a difficult question with writers whether they should 
make allowance for the unfathomed ignorance of the public or not. 
In the preface to a new edition of the translated —— of 
Sanchoniathon and Berosus, the author apologizes for being too 
explanatory and taking nothing for granted. He tells how he 
was once in the study of a country clergyman who was about to 
lecture to his parishioners on Brittany. ‘Don’t you think,” said 
the visitor, “that you had better tell them where Brittany is?” 
“Oh, they would feel insulted,” replied the lecturer. But the 
visitor suggested that an experiment should be made on the 
daughter of the house. It proved that this young lady was 
wholly ignorant of the geographical position of Brittany, and 
the necessary information was added to the lecture. As a rule 
lecturers get over their difficulty by saying, “ As you all know, 
Europe is a continent,” or something of that sort. This is really 
new to the audience, as new as the discovery that “ Cape 
Breton is an island” was to the Duke of Newcastle. But they 
feel flattered at being assured that they know something. The 
people of Boston (U.S.) are so proud that they refuse to at- 
tend lectures in which their instructor tells them things that 
they knew already. But the people of Boston are a peculiar 

ople, and as a rule it is scarcely possible to e@ too 
arge allowances for the ignorance of an audience. News- 
paper writers usually dash through thick and thin, as if their 
readers were like the man who took in the Daily Telegraph 
because, said he, “ what I admire is its scholarly tone.” While 
students of the papers are so ill read that they are com- 
monly unfamiliar even with the works of Dickens, they do not 
seem to protest against the introduction of classical and historical 
allusions which must to them be Hittite. We believe that a 
leading-article writer might allude airily to “the Scholiast on 
Montezuma,” or to “ the authority of the Acroceraunian palimpsest,” 
without exciting in his readers the suspicion that he was talking 
nonsense, They would think he said what he ought to have said, 
and they would go their way. 

There is another, a more respectable, a learned ignorance. 
Modern readers may be divided into those who never read any- 
thing but the newspapers—the majority—and those who never 
read newspapers at all, but whose “ days among the dead are past.” 
The former class is ignorant of everything except what they have 
seen in telegrams and leaders, The latter class knows nothing of 
the events of the day; could not tell you who won the Derby; is 
ignorant of the very existence of the secret treaty of Kilmainham ; 
recks not of Arabi Pasha; and is unacquainted with the name of 
any poet more recent than Mr, Tennyson. This sort dwells with 
“ mild monastic faces in quiet collegiate cloisters,” and studies the 
works of Sir G. C. Lewis and his period. It is sceptical about 
everything, from conjectural emendations to the grandeur of Mr. 
Gladstone; knows all that other people have forgotten; and has 
found it impossible to be interested in professional beauties or 
Egyptian inscriptions. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL, REGENT OF ENGLAND. 


MANUSORIPT has recently been discovered in this 
country of the greatest interest to students of English history 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This is nothing less than 
a poem of 19,214 octosyllabic lines, giving the detailed history of 
the life of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, who in his old 
age was Regent of England, during the first three years of the boy 
king Henry III, As the poem is in French of the thirteenth 
century, and has been found by the acumen of a French savant, 
the discovery has caused an extraordinary excitement among 
scholars on the other side of the Channel, who would fain claim it 
as a new glory for French literature. M. Jules Ferry, in his dis- 
course at the Sorbonne on April 15th, without perhaps a too 
particular knowledge, led his hearers to expect from it most 
striking revelations, placing the work on a level with the great 
French epic, the Chanson de Roland. Such a find, presumably 
combining good things for English history and French literature, 
does not often occur; we therefore propose to give some account 
of the poem from the careful “ Notice et extraits,” published 
by M. Paul Meyer in the last number of Romania (tom. xi.) 
It is a marvel that the manuscript even now has been discovered, 
a triumph of good memory and perseverance. Twenty-one years 
ago, M. P. Meyer, who is now President of the Ecole des Chartes, 
and one of the founders of the Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 
was sent over to London to attend the sale of the Savile Collection 
on behalf of the Imperial Library; while executing his commis- 
sion, he took hurried note of another manuscript which attracted 
his trained eye, and learnt that it fell to the bid of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, late of Cheltenham. Any one acquainted with the 
eccentric method which that omnivorous collector adopted in cata- 
loguing his treasures will not be surprised that, even after the 
lapse of some years, no such manuscript could be traced among the 
descriptions issued by him, A thorough search at Cheltenham 
being made in the autumn of 1880, by the aid of the scanty 
indications preserved by M. Meyer, the volume was turned up un- 
catalogued; and when in the following year he himself was able 


to devote several weeks to its study, he found that his memory 
had not deceived him, and that his expectations of its importance 
were more than answered. 

Upon this point M. Meyer speaks with no uncertain note. 
Unknown and probably unread since the middle ages, he pro- 
nounces that French literature of those times does not possess, 
before Froissart, a single work in prose or verse which combines 
historic interest and literary value to the same degree.as this, He 
does not even except Villehardouin or Joinville. It is ex- 
traordinary that it should have so long escaped notice, 
Devoted to the intimate history of a man who was one of the 
greatest barons during a momentous period (“ wisest and noblest 
of the barons,” says Mr. Green), who, from the time he was a 
sprightly boy of six till at the hongured age of eighty he died 
mourned by the whole nation, occupied a prominent part in the 
affairs of the kingdom, it would not be surprising that such a 
biographic whole should be of surpassing interest, even if it pre- 
sented nothing new. But the figure of William Marshall stands 
out in the pages of Canon Stubbs and other historians with but an 
imperfect outline; and many of the details of this chronicle appear 
to be altogether new, filling in the portrait of him who was the 
favourite young knight of the “young King” (Henry IIL, as 
some old chroniclers called him), the defender of the old King, 
Henry II., the Baron who spent his life in successive years in the 
service of the State under Richard I. and John, and finally 
crowned his independent and manly career by restoring peace and 
the foundations of a constitutional Government to the tossed and 
troubled kingdom. M. Meyer points out also that the poem will 
prove a source of information, amplifying and correcting details, in 
some instances giving quite fresh incidents, to the general history 
of the country ; for “le poéme est complétement indépendant de 
tous les récits historiques que nous possédons pour le méme 
temps. 

The poem covers the time from the early years of Stephen— 
John rshall married his second wife Sybil, mother of 
William, about 1141—till the third year of Henry IIL, 1219. 
The first seven hundred lines give some account of the family of 
John Marshall, and throw new light upon the siege of the 
Bishop's palace in Winchester by the Empress Maude, in 1141, 
showing, what was hitherto unknown, the important assistance 
then rendered to her by John Marshall. In the siege of Newbury, 
in 1152, by Stephen, John Marshall holding it for the Empress, 
his young son William first appears as a hostage given to obtain a 
truce, aud the circumstances surrounding this event—the prattling 
innocence which touched Stephen’s heart, and saved the life of the 
future hero in spite of his father's obduracy—are given with 
vivacious detail. An amusing anecdote of his encounter with a 
too greedy erring monk while still at the Court of the “young 
King” is almost Shakspearian in its narration, and recalls the ex- 
ploits connected with a later youthful and royal Henry. But by 
far the most interesting of the extracts given by M. Meyer (for he 
does not pretend to analyse a work of such extent) relates to the 
last days of Henry II., the scene of pillage after his death, 
his burial, and the first deeds of Richard I. The sad story 
is well known. Going beyond the exact account of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, with which in the main it agrees, the poem offers 
numerous features more circumstantial than we previously possessed. 
We know with what consternation Henry learnt that his favourite 
son John was amongst the barons opposed to him. We must let 
M. Meyer tell this in his own words ;—“ Le messager, un certain 
Rogier Malchael, connu d’ailleurs, revient, et aux questions que 
lui fait le roi déja gravement malade, il répond: ‘ Sire, puisse 
Jésus-Christ.me venir en aide! le premier qui est ici écrit, c’est le 
comte Jean, votre fils!’ C'est dans le texte qu'il faut lire la 
suite. Il yadans notre ancienne littérature peu de pages aussi 
Smouvantes que celle ou est contée la douleur sans espoir du 
malheureux roi qui n’en veut plus entendre davantage, dont la 
téte se perd, qui marmotte des paroles inintelligibles, qui meurt 
enfin d’une hémorragie.” The poem seems to prove that the un- 
happy King also sutfered from some malady on the nerves. 
The description of the scene when, after the King’s death, 
Richard sent for William Marshall, whom he had lately 
met on the battle-field in a position hostile and humiliating to 
himself, is pronounced as being not only rich in new facts, but 
also a finished picture, doing honour to the principal figures and 
consonant with their known characters. The incidents and traits are 
of the highest interest; and if, on rigorous comparison with other 
chronicles and historians, such as M. Meyer invites, the poem is 
found to be a trustworthy authority, this episode alone earns our 
lasting gratitude. The last portion quoted contains the concluding 
verses on the death of the aged Regent, and how the pews was 
received at the Court of France, where we may be sure it must 
have been a very significant political event. 

Space does not allow of our doing more than indicate the 
grounds upon which the value and importance of this new con- 
tribution to our history rest. Competent English scholars will no 
doubt examine them thoroughly, for it cannot now be neglected ; 
and it is to be hoped the poem may soon be put into print, 
in an English dress as well as in the original, so as to 
throw it open to all. Himself no mean follower of the historic 
method, as well as a distinguished philologist and student of old 
French literature, M. Paul Meyer has not yielded to a pardonable 
enthusiasm; but, while calmly deducing the probable origin and 
authorship of the work, does not fail to see where anachronism or 
inaccuracy tends to weaken its value in the earlier portion. Shortly 
put, the deductions and arguments for its worth, drawn for the most 
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rt from the work itself, result as follows: —that this history in verse 
of William Marshall was drawn up at the expense and by order of 
his eldest son, William the younger; that he gave money to John 
of Erly (in Berkshire), one of the late Marshall’s most trusted 
servants and companions, to have this done; that John of Erly 
furnished the bulk of the material—probably in prose, much of it as 
an eyewitness—from the beginning of John’s reign (“ ce que ge vi 
et bien me menbre,” says he); that the actual author was a poet 
by profession, a Court poet, who supplemented John Erly’s in- 
formation from other sources, he, too, having been an eyewitness 
of some of the scenes he describes. In an interesting digression on 
the office of herald in early times it isshown that this poet was also 
robably a herald, who thus had special opportunities of know- 
jo ; the conjecture is even ve forth that he was a certain 
Henry le Norrois, a young herald-at-arms mentioned in an early 
part of the poem, without, however, going so far as to identify 
im with a known personage of that name of the reign of John. 
Whoever may have been the author, he was no young writer; 
ed of the art of composition and an able style, he is care- 
ful in the use of his materials; hinting an opinion, but seldom 
commenting; inventing nothing, frankly saying when he cannot 
remember or is not sure of his facts, keeping a prudent reserve 
when speaking of some circumstances the reverse of honourable to 
high personages. This last characteristic is noticeable in his treat- 
ment of the disgrace of William de Braiose, and again in de- 
scribing the demeanour of Richard Cceur de Lion on approaching 
his father’s dead body :— 


E si vos di k’en son venir 

N’ont semblant de joie ne d’ire, 

Ne nuls ne vos savreit a dire 

S’il out en li joie ou tristesce, 

Desconfort, corot ne leece ; 

Mais devant le cors s’arestut 

Une piece. 
‘Then the writer goes on to say that Richard called William Marshall. 
Here he relates what took a visibly, without attempting to 
ascribe feelings or motives. Who was this poet-historian, English or 
French? To this the reply at present is that, though very 
English in feeling, he was not English by birth, but probably 
from Normandy; further examination of linguistic questions started 
by the poem may throw light upon this — 

The comparison of events narrated helps, as usual, to fix the 
date when the work, or most of it, was written. William 
Marshall died in 1219, and this monument to his memory having 
been ordered by his son, it was not begun before that year. We 
may infer that the greater part, as far as line 14,928, was written 
before 1221, from a certain mention of Hugh Bigot, who, it is 
known from the Close Rolls, succeeded to his father’s title on 
May 1, 1221. Other facts narrow the descending limits of date to 
1231; perhaps it may even be proved that it cannot have been 
composed later than 1225. 

Of the gain to early French literature it is not needful here to 
speak further ; it is naturally dear to the heart of a Frenchman to 
put such a writer in his true rank, and for our part we heartily 
rejoice with him. We shall go further, and say that we believe 
English historians will owe a debt of gratitude for this disinter- 
ment of a precious testimony to the life of their fathers at a period 
-of undying interest, the period of the Great Charter—which but 
for him might have lain for untold years still unheeded. William 
Marshall must have had a hand in drawing up the Great Charter 
itself, and any fact relating to the story of that document is as 
precious as a new fragment of Shakspeare. This is one of the 
good things to be hoped for when the Cheltenham manuscript 
comes to be published. ¢ 


CRUELTY. 


T WO horrible cases have lately come before the Courts illus- 

trating the shocking cruelty frequently—we fear it might be 
said habitually—practised on their subordinates, especially on the 
boys in their employ, by the captains and mates of merchant 
vessels, In the first the captain was convicted of the murder of a 
cabin-boy after a long course of abominable ill-treatment ; in the 
-second, a boy of fifteen was tried for the murder of the mate of his 
ship by stabbing him in a sudden xysm of passion provoked by 
-a course of systematic brutality which both explained and justified 
the verdict and recommendation of the jury, and the sentence pro- 
nounced by the judge of one month’simprisorment. In delivering 
his judgment, Mr. Justice Hawkins very properly took occasion to 
comment in severe terms on “the many cases in which helpless 
children are subjected to heartless cruelty at sea.” Nor is it one 
of the least significant and unpleasant circumstances of these un- 
happily very common cases, that the helpless victim of superior 
force never receives any sympathy or aid from the rest of the crew, 
who gaze with stolid apathy on his sufferings, if they do not even 
take an active part in the infliction, It has been said that all 
cruelty springs from callousness or vindictiveness, and that the 
two kinds are totally distinct, the former being due to dulness of 
imagination, which is of course a special note of a low stage of 
personal or social development, and is gradually remedied by the 
advance of civilization, while the latter is a peculiarly femi- 
nine attribute, which is usually found in passionate natures, 
oF in oppressed and slavish communities. And this is true enough, 
as far as it goes; but both kinds of cruelty are often, if we 


mistake not, ccmbined more or less in the same person. Certainly 
a vindictive disposition may also be a tender one, while brutalit 
and tenderness are incompatible. But there is generally in s 
coarse and brutal ruffians as the merchant captains to whom 
reference has been made an element of stupid vindictiveness which 
helps to hound them on against the ibly lazy or half-rebellious 
victims of their insolent tyranny. Phat ordinary forms of cruelty 
diminish with the growth of insight and sympathy fostered by a 
higher cultivation there can be no doubt; but the vice of cruelty 
does not therefore disappear. And it is clear, whatever explana- 
tions of “our fallen nature” theologians or others may prefer to 

ive, and whether or not we like to acknowledge the fact, that it 

as somehow a very real existence as a constituent element of 
human nature, and often crops out in individuals and societies 
where its presence would @ priori hardly have been expected. It 
is not merely the pleasure in inflicting pain, mental or bodily, to 
which a man of the genius of Napoleon was by no means insen- 
sible, and which might perhaps be plausibly explained or ex- 
plained away as a subtle indulgence of the love of power felt by 
a child in crushing flies or torturing cats. hat, indeed, 
would be a sufficiently unamiable characteristic; but that 
is not all. No one who is at all familiar with the habits and 
sports of children can doubt that an actual feeling of pleasure 
in watching the pain of sentient creatures, whether human beings 
or animals, is not uncommon ; nor is it by any means confined to 
children, though the culture and social obligations of maturer 
years tend necessarily to control the force and still more to limit 
the indulgence of the sentiment. But there can be no question, 
as Bishop Butler has pointed out, that indifference to suffering 
wedanb without any attempt to relieve it, even if at first it was 
witnessed without satisfaction or with genuine repugnance, is a 
habit that grows rapidly on the mind; and indifference in such 
cases easily slides into enjoyment. The experiences of the Roman 
amphitheatre would alone suffice to prove that such spectacles 
exert a sort of hideous fascination on those who have become 
used to them, and that this equally holds good whether the sen- 
tient victims are human beings or not. Hence Plutarch not only 
denounced the gladiatorial show, like Seneca, with passionate 
indignation as brutalizing and detestable, but also condemned 
the contests of wild beasts in the Colosseum, on the ground that 
we should have a bond of ———— with all sentient beings, 
and that the sight of their blood or suffering is in itself essentially 
depraving to the mind. 

This matter indeed of the games of the Roman Colosseum, 
which according to Juvenal had become as much necessaries of 
life to the people as their daily bread, supplies of itself a most re- 
markable illustration of the particular phase of human nature 
with which we are concerned. That in an advanced period of 
material civilization spectacles whereof the one grand interest 
consisted in the elaborate and wholesale torture and carn 
of men and animals should not only have been tolerated 
with scarcely a protest for centuries, but should have formed 
the chief and indispensable amusement of both sexes and all 
classes of the population including the highest—this appears 
at first sight to modern thinkers a moral fact almost incre- 
dible in its atrocity. And so firm moreover was their hold on 
popular sympathy that they lasted long after the conversion of 
the Empire to Christianity, Constantine, to be sure, issued an 
edict suppressing the gladiatorial shows, but it was suffered to 
remain a dead letter, and it was not till nearly a century later, 
when the Asiatic monk Telemachus leapt into the arena and 
separated the combatants at the cost of his own life—he was 
stoned to death by the indignant spectators—that these games 
were finally abolished. Something may be due to the religious 
origin of the custom, which is commonly alleged to have sprung 
out of a rite of human sacrifice offered at the tombs of great 
men, though some scholars, like Mommsen, deny the existence 
of human sacrifice at Rome. Later on motives of policy 
conspired to sustain the practice, both as a means of keeping up 
the military spirit of the people and as offering the sule opportunity 
under a despotic emperor for the thousands of citizens then 
assembled in presence of their sovereign and his ministers 
to present petitions and make known their grievances, Still 
these explanations do not carry us very far. Theatrical 
entertainments such as the Greeks delighted in would have 
answered the latter pu at least quite as well, but. for 
appreciating such refined amusements these ghastly orgies of 
blood quite unfitted the Roman populace. And it is a curious 
fact noted by a distinguished modern writer that, as diffe- 
rent kinds of vice which might appear to have no mutual con- 
nexion do yet act and react on one another, so here the intense 
craving after excitement engendered and gratified by gladiatorial 
combats served to stimulate the taste for such orgies of sensuality 
as are described by historians like Tacitus and Suetonius. And 
hence not only was Hercules burnt on the stage, not in e 
but in the person of a condemned criminal, but the deeds of 
gods and heroes were represented, as Juvenal says, to the life. 

or can it be questioned—and it is chiefly in order to illus- 
trate that terrible lesson that we have referred to the subject 
here—that the gladiatorial shows betrayed not merely in- 
difference to human suffering, but that capacity for a real 
and keen pleasure in the contemplation of suffering, as such, 
which many are loth for the credit of human nature to 
admit. Suetonius, for instance, tells us that it was the special 
delight of Claudius to watch the faces of the expiring gladiators, 


as he had come to take a kind of artistic pleasure in observing the 
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variations of their agony. Heliogabalus and Galerius used to 
regale themselves while at table with the spectacle of animals 
devoured by wild beasts; and Lactantius says of Galerius that 
“he never supped without human blood.” And, what is more 
horrible still, “beautiful eyes, trembling with passion, looked 
down upon the fight, and the noblest ladies in Rome, even the 
empress herself, had been known to crave the victor’s love.” A 
story told by St. Augustine exhibits the ghastly fascination of the 
spectacle. A Christian friend of his had somehow been drawn 
into the amphitheatre, which Christians were strictly forbidden to 
enter, and resolved to guard against the temptation to sinful enjoy- 
ment by keeping his eyes closed; a sudden cry led him to look up, 
and he was unable to withdraw his gaze again. 

If it shocks us to find among a highly civilized people this 
national consecration of cruelty, it is perhaps more startling still 


- to learn that with a few exceptions the novelists and philosophers 


of the day had not a word to say against it. The refined and 
gentle-hearted Cicero calmly observes that some men think these 

les cruel and inhuman, but that to make this use of 
criminals is really to present to the eye an excellent discipline 
against suffering and death. Juvenal’s aristocratic feelings were 
outraged at the Roman nobility condescending to act as gladia- 
tors; but there is nothing to show that the spectacle in itself 


‘ offended him. Seneca and Plutarch, as we pointed out before, 


adopt a very different tone, and Marcus Aurelius ordered the 
gladiators to fight with blunted swords, as he also ordered that 
no rope-dancers should — without a net or a mattress being 
spread beneath them. but such rare and honourable exceptions 
only help to prove the rule. During the Reign of Terror in France 
a spirit very like that of the worst period of the Roman Empire was 
evoked, and it has been observed that in both cases the grossest in- 
humanity was sometimes found united with affection for animals 
—that is, for pet animals. Fournier was devoted to a squirrel, 
Couthon to his spaniel, and Marat kept doves. But it may well 
be questioned whetber these —- affections indicated any 

meral temper of mercy towards animals more than towards man- 
ffind. Even the most bloodthirsty monsters may have a sincere 
oy for their own belongings, paramour or friend or child. 

tis not clear that the Marshal de Letz, the historical original 
of Bluebeard, whese nameless atrocities might have caused Nero 
to blush, was wholly devoid of such feelings. But whether we 
choose to regard cruelty, chiefly or essentially, as an acquired 
habit, or as an evil instinct springing from “the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man”—and that is a question 
not easy to determine, and too vast to be entered upon here—it 
seems at least pretty certain that there is some truth in both views 
of the subject. Civilization, if it tends to exorcise or restrain the 


' coarse brutality which is bred of mere stupid insouciance and lack 


of imagination and power of sympathy, has yet in various 
ways actually promoted and intensified cruelty as it has pro- 
moted other vices which savages have learnt from their con- 
querors. There are various forms of cruelty, artistic, scientific, 
religious—of which the Roman amphitheatre suggests a con- 
spicuous example—which postulate and presuppose a_ highly 
advanced stage of social and material civilization. On the other 
hand, to argue, as ingenious theorists’ have done, that it is 
simply the child of civilization under some evil misguidance of 
selfish or fanatical passion is to ignore plain facts of history and 
of every-day experience which bear melancholy witness to a cruel 
instinct deeply ingrained in human nature, and notably in child 
nature, so that it has been seriously questioned “ whether any one 
ever met with a really kind child.” That is a hard saying, but ex- 
perience proves that kindness as distinguished from personal 
affection, which is quite another thing, does not generally come by 
pn ree growth so much as by reflection and the cultivation 

a larger sympathy. No boy could well exhibit more passionate 
affections than Byron, if we may trust the testimony of his later 
correspondence, but there are well-authenticated stories of his 
bullying propensities in his school days which do not permit us to 
acquit him of the charge of deliberate cruelty. It may not be 
pleasant to make such a confession, but the vice is unquestionably 
commoner and less easily eradicated both in individuals and 
communities, not at all excepting civilized communities, than 
our self-complacency is at all willing to admit. 


THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


‘TPYHERE are no feasts without skeletons; but the skeleton at 


the ae ee by which Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany have been rather aggressively celebrating the opening of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel could never have been guessed if its 
presence had not been authoritatively asserted. “All the 


-Bationalities wonder,” we are told, “at the scant notice taken by 


Englend of the St. Gothard route.” It is quite possible that the 
‘wonder of the nationalities is slightly exaggerated, for even Speci 
Correspondents are not infallible. A too enthusiastic gentleman 
on this very occasion took for a we to England as the 
“mother of railway engineering” what seems to have been in 
reality neither more nor less than the performance of the Swiss 
National Anthem. Besides, the complaint is not only surprising 
but ill-founded. -English newspapers have, indeed, had something 
else to occupy themselves with besides the passage of many decorated 
from Lucerne to Milan under, instead of over, the St. 
0 and the amiable gesticulations by which Germany and 


Italy, swearing eternal amity to each other, swear at the same 
time eternal enmity {to France. Yet the subject can hardly be 
said to have been neglected. The exacting Briton at his breakfast 
table has had full accounts of all the performances; accounts 
descending to such minutiz as that when an Italian Minister, who, 
regardless of his successors, was good enough to begin for the 
benefit of the assembled company an elaborate history of the 
undertaking, was mildly reminded by the Chairman that other 
a were waiting to speak, an excitable subject of King 

umbert shouted, “ The Italian Minister is being interrupted! ” 
whereupon followed great excitement—an excellent presage of the 
durability of the present cordial understanding between Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland. We have heard all this with patience; 
we have been informed of the interesting particulars of the various 
entertainments. It seems that at one banquet at Lugano “ young 
mountain Hebes” glided about presenting bouquets and “ fre- 
quently receiving kisses in return,” which shows that the race of 
the late Mr. Longfellow’s heroine in Excelsior, who made such 
very liberal offers to prevent the ungrammatical man from rushing 
on his fate, is not extinct. We bear all these things; we read 
about the “ clatter of knives and forks,’ which was doubtless 
highly exciting to the persons who clattered, but which, like the 
proceedings of the young mountain Hebes, cannot be said to be 
particularly cheerful to read in London. And yet we are 
accused of showing scant interest in the new route to Italy. This 
is surely unreasonable ; but reasonableness is not the distinguish- 
ing mark of the population of the country where the chief complaints 
seem to be uttered. Of the three nationalities said to be astonished 
at our apathy, Germany is not much wont to be astonished 
at anything; the sensation is not practical enough. As for 
Switzerland, a slight acquaintance with Swiss idiosyncrasy and 
with the history of the St. Gothard route is sufficient to show 
that the business-like Swiss are much more likely to be calculating 
whether they shall lose or gain by the rapid passage southwards, 
than whether the eyes of England are fixed on the entrance of the 
Tunnel at Géschenen. 

The subject, however, has not really escaped notice or 
received an insufficient share of it in England, and it would 
be a mistake if it had. There are two different points of 
view from which the St. Gothard Tunnel demands and de- 
serves consideration. The first is partly historical, partly geo- 
graphical, partly commercial; the second is political. Without 
going through an elaborate comparison of mileages there is 
no reason to dispute the assertion that the new route is really 
the shortest from the North to the South of Europe. A glance at 
the map is sufficient to show that, while the Mont Cenis railway 
takes the semicircle of the Alps too far on one side of the arc, the 
Brenner and Semmering lines take it too far on the other. The 
St. Gothard route pierces it nearly at the crown, and connects. 
itself tolerably close to its beginning with railway routes leading 
directly from every capital on the Continent. Considering the 
early date at which the most direct lines of communication are 
usually discovered by commerce or by war, it is perhaps surprising 
that the St. Gothard should be unheard of before the fourteenth 
century. But there are reasons for this, as for most things, In 
the first place, the old pass route is somewhat higher than 
most of the other passes, much steeper, more exposed, and more 
infested with snow. In the second, its northern access is less 
direct and more apparently obstructed than almost any other. 
It so happens, too, that no very lofty summit, such as often guides 
travellers to a neighbouring col, occurs in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the St. Gothard. It was, therefore, very little used 
till within the last century, and it is not much more than half a 
century since there was a regular carriage road made across it. 
But once made it has always been a favourite, and is likely to 
continue such, owing to its remarkable attractions, both of history 
and of scenery, on both sides of the range. The most famous and 
the most beautiful parts of Switzerland proper are immediately to 
the north of Géschenen. The most famous and most beautiful 
parts of Italian Switzerland and Northern Italy lie to the south of 
Airolo. The mere statement of the fact that the first important 
junction to the north is Lucerne and the first to the south Milan 
is sufficient to show this. The traveller southwards, after leaving 
Lucerne, coasts the famous lakes of Zug and the Forest 
Cantons, Poe through all the legendary land of Tell, 
halts at Altdorf, and then plunges into the valley of the Reuss, 
one of the most characteristic of all Alpine gorges. The upper 
parts of that valley he does not indeed see, because he turns aside, 
striking through the bowels of the hills at Gischenen, But when 
he comes out again at Airolo, the Ticino valley, which receives 
him, hardly yields to that which he has left on the other side 
of the mountain beyond some nine miles of tunnel. The Val 
Leventina (the name of which is said to have nothing to do with 
its eastern direction, but much with Lawinen, “ avalanches”) takes 
him to Bellinzona, and there he is at once at the head of the 
great sub-Alpine lake system. Locarno and Lake Maggiore are 
on his right ; Lugano and its lake (which he crosses) immediately 
in front; Como itself but a stage beyond; and from Como a 
short run brings him to Milan. The whole distance from Lucerne 
to the Lombard capital is less as the crow flies than a hundred and 
fifty miles, and oe no journey of the same length in the 
world brings the traveller into contact with more natural beauty 
and greater abundance of historical memories, 

This is the ornamental part of the matter, to which let all justice 
be done. But if the three nationalities absolutely insist on 
England taking a great deal of notice of it, they must excuse 
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Englishmen for remarking that the insistance which has been 
made on the political aspect of the affair is what claims first 
attention. That aspect has, indeed, no direct bearing on England. 
If the Italians see their advantage in maintaining a crushing weight 
of taxation for military purposes in order to strengthen Germany, 
and frantically applaud the affectionate expressions of Prince 
Bismarck’s familiars to the effect that ‘entre nous, c'est pour 
toujours,” there is no particular reason for Englishmen to object. 
Engant and Germany have at present no very definite subjects of 
orobable rivalry ; and the solidarity of the three central European 
Powers, Germany, Italy, and Austria, is more likely than anything 
else to keep the other two Powers at each extremity of the 
Continent in check, and so maintain the whole in equipoise. The 
wise traditional policy of England is to fight hard for her own 
hand when it is necessary ; and, when it is not necessary, to let 
other people fight out their quarrels as they please. But it would 
ve idle to conceal or to neglect the fact that this St. Gothard 
Tunnel has been conceived, carried out, and opened in a thoroughly 
bellicose and aggressive spirit. It is er given out as a 
blow to France, not merely commercially, but politically. There 
is even in it a certain element of rivalry with Austria which 
possesses and commands the Alpine routes to the East. It 
may, indeed, suggest itself to the observer that the neutrality 
of Switzerland is somewhat overlooked in this effusive embrace 
between Italy and Germany, and that a patriotic Swiss might read 
between the lines of Herr von Keudell’s blandishments a sugges- 
tion that Switzerland ought to be either Italian or German, But 
still, such as it is, the new route is the most direct and the least 
interrupted link between Italy and a country invasions from which 
were not always looked upon south of the Alps with unmixed 
delight. Why the Italians should rejoice in thus throwing them- 
selves into the arms of Germany is, it may be repeated, a problem 
which must puzzle anybody to answer. There is no accounting 
for tastes in such matters, It may be pique about Tunis ; and it may 
be that the Italians have, since they came into national being, 
been so accustomed to fishing in troubled waters that they 
cannot resign themselves to abstention from that occasion- 
ally profitable but rather hazardous sport. It is certain that, 
supposing the alliance to last and Switzerland to be overawed or 
collusive, the St. Gothard Tunnel enormously increases the offen- 
sive and defensive strength of the allies. Alterations in the con- 
ditions in modern war have given the advantage not so much to 
the absolutely biggest battalions as to the battalions which can be 
thrown on the weakest spot with the greatest quickness. The 
junction of Italy and Germany, supposing it to be permanent and 
uninterrupted, enables a strategist in Berlin to take his choice of 
two wide districts, separated from each other by a considerable 
interval, for attacking France. He may make a feint against the 
south, and fling all his strength on the north, or vice versd, just as 
he chooses. It is true that the French have been by no means 
blind to the danger, and have fortified first and second lines 
of defence beyond the Southern Alps as carefully as on the 
line of the Meuse. But still the advantage remains, On the 
other hand, this direct advantage in attacking France by land 
is not the only one of the new union. The ports of Italy and 
her formidable fleet are put much more closely and directly at 
the disposal of the dominant member of the alliance, and for the 
first time for long it becomes possible for Germany to operate in 
the Mediterranean without the tedious journey round, All these 
things quite account for the eloquence and politeness of Herr von 
Keudell. Whether they account for the answering enthusiasm of 
the Italians and for the complacency of the Swiss is, as has been 
partly hinted, altogether another matter. For England the im- 
portant thing is, of course, simply to take note of these things 
and remember them. They are exactly the things which English 
foreign policy is perpetually apt to forget nowadays, though it once 
was well enough aware of them. Meanwhile, the personally-con- 
ducted will rejoice, and it will be possible to get from London to 
Milan (it is said) in at least three or four hours less time than at 
vresent ; a weighty matter. 


GREAT PAUL. 


_ whole subject of bells and bell-ringers, of chimes and 
carillons, has been well discussed of late. It is a ques- 
tion whether the general public views the increase of bell-ringing 
with enthusiasm. There are, say the grumblers, noises enough 
and to spare in London without the jangling of church bells, 
but it may be retorted that a noise or two more or less cannot 
matter much. In the comparative quiet of a Belgian town the con- 
stant ringing may become wearisome, the more so as, owing to the 
system on which the hours and quarters are struck, it is not pos- 
sible for a stranger to make out what o'clock it is, and every one 
of whom he inquires gives him a different account. In the silent 
and deserted streets of such old-world places as Bruges, the 
chimes seem never to cease, and are a positive annoyance to 
dyspeptic tourists. Paulinus of Nola becomes an object of loathing 
rather than of veneration for his famous invention, to any one 
who has the misfortune to live very near:a harsh peal; and it 
must be allowed that very few'are so delicately harmonized as to 
be quite in tune. Fewer still are rung in correct time, and it 
may be questioned whether the monotonous repetition of hymn 
tunes, rung out of time, is a service of praise. Certainly it is 
the cause of considerable friction, to suy the least, in houses not 
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sufficiently remote from the sound. The verse inscribed on the 
bell of St. Mary’s at Oxford should be written in letters of 
gold, or some other _— character, in every belfry—“ Keepe 
tyme in anye case.” ‘To some minds, too, there is a certain 
melancholy even in the sound of so-called joy bells, The passing- 
bell has in London become a thing of the past. Old Chauncey 
says of it chat it is a laudable course that “ when any sick person 
lay drawing on, a bell should toll to give notice to the neighbours 
that they might pray for the dying party.” The passing-bell 
now denotes that all is over; it was not till Hcod’s hero was 
dead that “they ran and told the sexton, and the sexton toll’d the 
bell.” Paul Hentzner, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, reports of the 
English that “they are vastly fond of great noises that fill the 
air, such as firing of cannon, beating of drums, and the ringing of 
bells, so that it is common for a number of them that have got a 
glass in their heads to get up intosome belfry and ring bells for hours 
together for the sake of exercise.” We may be thankful we donot 
live under such a dispensation; even “a glass in their heads” 
would not drive modern roughs into the belfry. Bacon 
seems to have shared the popular belief that “great ringing of 
bells in populous cities hath chased away thunder”; but Fuller 
judiciously observes that “abbey steeples, though quilted with 
bells almost cap-d-pie, were not proof against the sword of God's 
lightning.” There were, however, no bells in the great steeple of 
Old St. Paul’s. A belfry was attached to the east end of the 
church, near Paul’s Cross and the entrance to Cheapside, and the 
four bells were hung in it which Henry VIII. lost to Sir Miles 
Partridge at a game of dice. That Sir Miles lived to be hanged 
was thought but the natural operas of his sacrilege; and the 
whole story may be true, though the inquiring mind may question 
Henry's right to dispose of the bells, and may also wonder what 
Sir Miles could want them for. It can hardly be supposed thet 
he hung them elsewhere; perhaps he melted them down; but it 
would be interesting to know their fate, for amongst them was 
the great and ancient bell by which the citizens were summoned 
from time immemorial to assemble in their folkmote. It was upon 
no more formal summons that they came together to elect Edward 
or William or Stephen to the Crown. The references to it in 
ancient records are innumerable, and nothing seems to have been 
able to rouse the citizens more readily than its sound. They 


immediately rushed through the market-place to their meeting- 


ground, where, assembled in the open air, they gave their opinions 
on the matters submitted to them from the platform, which 
eventually grew into the pulpit of St. Paul’s Cross. Their loud 
“Ya! ya!” is noticed by contemporary writers. Folkmotes are 
things of the past in the London that now is; but if the new 
bell could keep the citizens in town on Sunday, we might hear 
less of church destruction. 

The journey of the great bell cast at Messrs. Taylor's at Lough- 
borough for St. Paul’s was safely finished before eight o'clock on 
Monday morning, but its short pessage from the waggon on which 
it arrived to its place in the belfry took many hours. The re~ 
sources of modern science make such a task easy, if slow; but the 
journey by road, even though the motive power employed was a 
steam-engine, has an old-fashioned air about it. The ooh of the 
old bells of St. Paul’s was cast in 1716 by Richard Phelps at White- 
chapel, who hasinscribed his name and the date on it; but the rate of 
its progress to the clock tower does not seem to have been noted. It 
is to be presumed that the new bell will be sounded more often than 
the old one. A few of us may have heard its hoarse note, but 
very few. The death of a Lord Mayor during his year of office 
has not occurred for more than a hundred years—namely, since 
William Beckford died in 1770. The last ‘isho for whom it 
sounded, although when he died he was no Scie incum- 
bent of the see of London, was Bishop Blomfield. The only other 
occasions on which the great bell is rung are the deaths and funerals 
of the Deans and of members of the Royal Family. It is usuall 
said—and the mistake is perpetuated by Cunningham—that this 
bell was cast from the metal of one still older, “Great Tom of 
Westminster.” But “Great Tom” has disappeared. After 
William III. gave it to Wren for St. Paul’s, it was re-cast, but 
some visitors trying experiments broke it by striking it with an 
iron hammer. It was not taken down, however, till Phelps’s new 
bell was ready to hang in its place. The great weight of the bell 
now finished will severely try the strength of the tower in which 
itis hung. Until now the chime of St. Paul’s contained nothing 
heavier than five tons ; but the new arrival, with its appurtenances, 
weighs four times as much. The old bell measured 6 feet 10 
inches across the mouth, the new one measures upwards of ten feet. 
It is, in fact, among the great bells of the world, being nearly 
twice as heavy as the largest at St. Peter's in Rome, which weighs 
only about eight tons. The great bell at Moscow has never been 
hung, and is, in fact, a very useless mass of metal, if indeed it is 
not cracked ; but it is believed to weigh upwards of one hundred 
and eighty tons. It is mounted on a kind of platform, and 
serves as a roof to a chapel, being some thirty feet in 
diameter. The largest bell in actual use is also at Moscow, 
and weighs, it is said, nearly a hundred and thirty tons. 
These weights completely overshadow anything else in the 
world, the nearest being in China, where the great Pekin 
bell is said to weigh upwards of fifty tons. But in Europe, with 
the exception of Russia as aforesaid, Great Paul has very few 
rivals. ‘lhe bells of Notre Dame in Paris, and those of Vienna 
and Olmiitz only exceeding it in actual weight of metal—that is, 
if they have been accurately measured at seventeen tons. There is 
some doubt about the great twenty-four-ton bell lately cast for 
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Cologne. Weight and size, however, are only one way of 
measuring a bell. Strength of sound is a far better criterion, and 
that we must look forward to knowing shortly. If it could be 
heard four or five miles off while on the ground at Loughborough, 
we may expect to bear it much further when it is properly placed 
in its steeple on the hill of St. Paul's. It is, however, impossible 
to avoid a certain feeling of misgiving. We all remember how soon 
Big Ben, though cast with the choicest art, was cracked; and we 
cannot help fearing for the stability of the belfry. True, Wren 
‘was a builder for all time. He knew how to make even a light and 
airy-looking structure really strong, and to bind the parts together 
so that they should all support one another; but not only is twenty 
tons a tremendous weight to suspend in any tower, but the vibra- 
tion caused by the ringing of such a mass of metal will be very 
t. 

O80 far we have not been very fortunate in great bells, and it is 
much to be hoped that Great Paul will not crack. Bow bells will 
be wholly eclipsed, in noise at least, if not in sweetness. “The 
bells of London town” will become once more famous, Some 
future Whittington may hear them far away in the country, and 
feel himself stirred to action by religion, perhaps, or by ambition, 
as in the older case. We trust the citizens will enjoy the sound 
of their new toy, and that, as it is to be hung within walls, and 
not in the open part of the tower, it may not be found too loud, 
now that wood and asphalte have deadened so much of the old 
din of the London streets. If the learned John Drabicius is cor- 
rectly reported, he spent four hundred pages of a book on the 
celestial state to prove that the blest will be continually employed 
in bell-ringing. ft may be well, therefore, to accustom our ears to 
them; but the inhabitants of St. Paul’s vag ry Sate may find their 
new neighbour rather a nuisance, especially if Great Paul is rung 
on week-days. A few people still live in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and if they do not like bells they are to be pitied. Perhaps some- 
thing will now be done for Big Ben. Public attention has been 
directed to the subject. It is a reproach to English bell-founders. 
If Great Paul survives uncracked for more than a few months, the 
possibility of making a suitable bell for the clock-tower at West- 
minster will have been demonstrated. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


HE dulness in trade which set in with the beginning of 
the year has lasted longer than was expected, and there 

is still a difference of opinion amongst am le in business as 
to whether it is now drawing to an end. The better opinion 
seems to us to be that a period of activity has actually set in; but 
very many good authorities maintain, on the contrary, that the 
volume of trade is in reality not increasing, and that the profitable- 
ness of the trade being done is less than it was twelve months ago. 
As regards the profitableness, nobody manifestly can judge. It is 
a fair inference, however, that if the amount of business done is 
increasing, the profits must be fairly good; for though people 
may continue a business which is not profitable in the hope that 
by and by times will mend, they hardly would increase their 
expenditure if they made nothing thereby. The important ques- 
tion, then, is as to the quantity of business done, and those who 
maintain that it is not augmenting point to the fact that bills con- 
tinue scarce in the money market. But there appears to us to be 
a fallacy in this argument. It is to be borne in mind that during 
the past seven years a very great decrease has taken place in the 
amount of bills in circulation. We all have learned from the 
investigations that followed the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank that a system for manufacturing accommodation bills on a 
t scale was kept up by that institution, and that with its fall 
these bills disappeared. And we remember also from the Collie 
failure and other incidents of the like kind that the same system 
of manufacturing accommodation bills had been carried on 
in other quarters to a very large extent. But the disappear- 
ance of these accommodation bills is certainly no indication 
of bad trade. On the contrary, it is evidence that trade 
is sounder now than it was then. As long as these bills 
were in existence they enabled insolvent traders to compete with 
solvent traders. They thus kept down the legitimate profits of 
business, and they threatened to bring the whole trade of this 
country with the East to a standstill, since people really possessed 
of means could not permanently go on trading without proiit ; 
while the insolvent firms referred to sold goods for any price they 
might fetch, the object being not to realize profits on the trade, 
but to keep going concerns which at every moment threatened to 
stop. Further, the extension of telegraphs has caused a great 
revolution in business. In the old times, every trading transaction 
between this country and the East, Australia, and America, 
led to the creaticn of a bill; but now payments are made to 
a very large extent by means of telegraphic transfers. That is 
to say, if the agent of a Manchester house in Bombay, for instance, 
wishes to transmit money to England, he pays the money into a 
bank in Bombay, and directs the bank to order by telegraph the 
money to be paid in London immediately. There is no commercial 
bill created in this case, and every day the substitution of tele- 
phic transfers for bills isextending. Here, again, the decrease in 
fills is no evidence of a decrease in trade—quite the contrary; for 
the greater facilities that are given to traders must tend to develop 
business. Lastly, it is to be recollected that last year and the 
year before there was a large manufacture of what may fairly be 


called accommodation bills for the purpose of keeping up the 
great speculation on the Paris Bourse, and, indeed, upon our own 
Stock Exchange also, Many firms of good standing, which do not 
take deposits, are in the habit of lending largely upon 
the Stock Exchange and on the Paris Bourse; and those firms, 
when the demand for loans exceeds what their own resources 
can supply, raise the money by means of bills. When speculation 
falls away, these bills are no longer manufactured. But here, again, 
it will be seen, the decrease of bills is no evidence of a decrease in 
trade. Weare inclined to think, therefore, that people in the 
City, and particularly bankers, who argue that trade must be 
declining because bills continue so scarce, are mistaken ; that they 
are arguing from a state of things which has ceased to exist, and 
that in the new economy bills play a very much smaller part than 
| did only a few years ago. 
much stronger argument in support of the view which we are 
combating is the state of some of the most important industries of 
the country. It is unquestionable that the cotton trade is depressed, 
and that the iron trade also is less active than could be desired;. 
while the shipping engaged in the American trade is also less 
prosperous than it wasa year ago. But the cotton trade is de- 
 anty solely because it was too active last year and the year 
fore. The famines that succeeded one another so rapidly in 
India had reduced the spending power of the population, and 
when they came to an end there was naturally a great demand 
for the replenishment of native wardrobes. This demand, which 
was perfectly genuine, led to great actiyity in Lancashire, and, as 
always happens, the thing was overdone. Manufacturers, thinking 
that India could consume everything that they offered for sale, 
turned out more goods than India really wanted; and, in con- 
sequence, they have glutted the Indian markets. It will 
take some time before this over-supply passes into consump- 
tion; but it is only a block that we witness, not any real 
decrease in the purchasing power of the Indian population, 
and by and by the demand for Lancashire goods will spring 
up again. In the meantime the demand for cotton goods in other 
parts of the world is fairly good. As regards the iron trade, it is 
unquestionable that the growth of production in the United States 
has been very rapid; that the American manufacturers appear to 
be able to supply the whole demand at home, and consequently 
that the English market lacks the support it used to receive from 
the United States, But the consumption here at home is growing,. 
and there is a large and increasing demand from all other quarters. 
As happened with the cotton trade, the demand for iron that arose: 
in the autumn of 1879 on the part of the United States imparted 
an unnatural and exaggerated activity to the iron trade. Works 
that had lain idle for years were opened again, and the supply 
soon exceeded the demand. This over-production has ever since pad 
ahead of the consumption; but there are evidences now that the 
consumption is rapidly increasing, and the trade is fairly profit- 
able. ‘The iron shipbuilding trade is exceedingly active, and, 
indeed, generally speaking, the manufacturing branches of the 
trade are all good. It is only the pig iron trade which is dull, 
and even in it a considerable business is being done; while there 
are some grounds for believing that the near future will see a 
decided improvement. The state of the shipping engaged in the 
American trade, again, is owing to exceptional circumstances. 
The failure of the crops throughout the United States last year 
was greater than was believed at the time. There has, in conse- 
quence, been a very great falling off in the exports of all kinds 
from the United States, and thus there has not been sufii- 
cient traffic for the immense fleet engaged in trade between 
this country and the United States. Freights, therefore, have 
fallen ; but the prospects now are of a very large harvest this year, 
and with large exports freights will again rise and the shipping 
will be fully employed. Outside these three trades all the evidence. 
before us tends to prove that there is a very large business 
being done. There is an absence of speculation, no doubt, which 
is not a circumstance to be regretted, and there is perhaps a less 
go-ahead spirit than might be expected under all the circum- 
stances; but the hand-to-mouth trade is good and the profits are 
fair. 
Against the unfavourable symptoms we have been considering 
there are many highly favourable ones. In the first place, money is 
exceedingly cheap. Ever since the crisis in Paris subsided, the: 
interest charged for the use of money has been falling away, until 
this week the rate of discount in the open market in London for 
three months’ bank bills little, if at all, exceeds two per cent. per 
annum, and the prospect is that for some time to come the rate 
will tend downwards rather than upwards. The great failure 
in the crops in the United States last year, the check thereby 
put on all sorts of public works, more particularly on the con- 
struction of railways, and the contraction of trade that followed, 
have led to a return of currency from the interior to New York, 
where the value of money has fallen very greatly, and, indeed, 
idle money has accumulated in very large amounts. At the same- 
time, the United States have become indebted to Europe, since 
they have no longer those great supplies of raw material to send to 
Europe which they had sold in such immense amounts to us. 
during the past three or four years; consequently they have 
had to ship large sums of gold, and the appearances now are 
that these shipments will continue for some time to come. 
This export of gold from the United States has tended to lower 
the value of money in Europe even more than it would 
otherwise have fallen, and seems to promise cheap money for 
some time tocome. This cheapness of money is highly favour- 
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able to all engaged in business, It enables them to obtain 
the accommodation they require on the most reasonable terms, and 
thus to embark in any enterprise which promises to be profitable. 
Further, prices and wages still continue low, which is another 
circumstance most favourable to trade; and, lastly, appear- 
ances now seem to ensure us against political disturbance 
upon the Continent; while the absence of speculation, either in 
stocks or in commodities, is likewise favourable to the legitimate 
trader. We should expect, then, a steady growth of trade under 
these conditions; and accordingly we are informed by those who 
are in the best position to judge that trade, in fact, is expanding, 
not only at home, but all over the Continent. Bankers who 
have business connexions with all parts of Europe say that their 
business is augmenting ; and here at home, also, it is stated that 
the cheques drawn for legitimate commercial purposes have in- 
creased both in number and in amount, as compared with twelve 
months ago; and the statements of bankers in these respects are 
borne out by such statistics as are available. Thus seventeen 
of the principal British and Irish railways so far this year show an 
increase of 307,000/, in their receipts from goods as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. The Clearing-House returns, 
again, show increases in every week since the middle of March 
except two, although the Stock Exchange settling days show de- 
creases in every case but one; in other words, while speculation 
on the Stock Exchange has decreased, and consequently has led 
to a decrease in the payments made through the medium of the 
Clearing House, the payments made on other than the Stock 
Exchange settling days have increased so much that on a balance 
the increase is very large. And the Manchester Bankers’ Clearing 
House shows increases in every week since the beginning of April. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that the Revenue returns still show no 
elasticity ; butit is to be borne in mind that we are dealing now 
only with the course of trade during the past few weeks, and that 
cannot yet have had an effect upon the Revenue returns, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IV. 


MONG pictures hitherto unnoticed in these columns in the 
present show at the Grosvenor Gallery, we may call atten- 

tion, starting with the West Gallery, to Mr. Mark Fisher's 
“ Spring-Time” (22), a charming landscape, painted with Mr. 
Fisher's accustomed feeling and skill—a phrase which seems, 
perhaps, conventional enough by way of introduction to a performs 
ance of true merit, but which in this connexion has, as those 
acquainted with Mr. Fisher's work will recognize, a meaning of 
its own. Miss Dorothy Tennant’s “ The Siren” (23) is, perhaps, 
better painted than drawn. Mr. H. Moore's “ Dirty Weather 
in the Channel” (24), clever as it is, is not one of the 
painter's happiest efforts; and Mr. Paget, in his ‘ Odysseus” 
(26), which seems to owe not a little, as far as the drawing 
is concerned, to Flaxman, has, perhaps, gone a little beyond 
his strength. The conception is good, but the execution “ leaves to 
be desired.” The colouring is somewhat staring, crude, and unsatis- 
factory. Nor is it possible to be wholly satisfied with Mr. Macbeth’s 
“ Playmates” (28), a picture of which the effect depends a good 
deal upon the dog, and with which neither lovers of dogs nor 
lovers of painting are likely to be completely pleased. “ Passing 
the Bridge ” (32) is well described in Mr. Blackburn's Grosvenor 
votes as “ one of Mr. Morris’s sentimental landscapes”; and one 
can only be sorry that Mr. Morris should be content to reproduce, 
with such slight variations, a subject of which we have had per- 
haps enough from a painter who, we may hope, is capable of 
higher efforts and pertormances. Next to this is an admirable 
river picture by Mr. Keeley Halswelle (33), in which the artist 
has caught, with singular happiness, the feeling of a certain phase 
of Thames effect. Mr. Walter Crane's picture (36), suggested by 
a passage in the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, is perhaps more 
ambitious than happy; and one regrets this the more when one 
looks at Mr. Crane’s charming bits of landscape in the Kast Gallery. 
Mr. Prinsep's portrait of “ A Mother and Daughter ” (39) is, to our 
thinking, among the best things that Mr. Prinsep has done. The work 
isat once strong and graceful, and is painted in an unaffected and yet 
effective method, in which the avoidance both of a splashy and 
a finikin style might be noted with advantage by many young and 
some established portrait-painters. Mr. Gregory’s “ The 
Signal” (41) has a look of carelessness, which may, however, be 
due to a mistaken striving after bold effect, and it is agreeable to 
turn from it to Mr. Boughton’s subdued and attractive, natural 
and careful, picture, “The Weeders of the Pavement—A Grass- 
grown Port, North Holland” (45), which conveys exactly the 
dead-alive, yet not unpleasing, aspect which is a natural at- 
tribute of the dead cities. Mr. Lathangue’s “Study in a Boat- 
Building Yard on the French Coast” (46) is full of cleverness 
and _ brightness, and Mr. Whistler’s absurdly named “ Harmony 
in Flesh-Colour and Pink—Mrs. H. B. Meux” (48) is so 
clever as to make one regret ite deliberate eccentricity. Mr. 
Julian Story’s “The Entombment” (51) is a work which 
has considerable merits both in drawing and painting, but, like 
M. de Munkacsy's equally clever, or even more clever, picture 
of “ Christ before Pilate,” now being exhibited in Conduit Street, 
it fails to approach the tical dignity which the subject 
demands. M. de Munkacsy’s picture is uided by the art displayed 
in the subordinate groups (“ though,” it may fairly be said, “ that’s 
not much ”), but his central figure is hopelessly below the required 


mark in face, pose, and expression. Mr. Story has set himself, 
in one sense, a more difficult, in another a more easy, task. 
He has to show us a dead, not a living, face, but in 
the rendering of that face and in the figure belonging to it 
he has to exhibit all that M. de Munkacsy has failed to reach. 
He has no extraneous groupings to aid or embarrass him ; all de- 
pends upon the one small group and its surroundings. In one 
way his effort is superior to M. de Munkacsy’s; in that the 
attention is of necessity fixed “— the one important thing, and 
that the landscape is not out of keeping with the grandeur of the 
subject. Mr. Story thus avoids the charge of undertaking to 
represent a thing which demands the highest power, and succeed- 
ing only in claiming applause for his rendering of comparatively 
trivial accompaniments to it. One may note a certainty and con- 
centration of aim in Mr. Story’s picture which lead us to think 
that it is far more likely that he may one day succeed in awe 
ing a satisfactory picture of this sort than that M. de Munkacsy 
will so succeed. Of Mr. Watts’s portrait of the Prince of Wales 
(63), we can only say, taking a liberty with grammar, “non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” Perhaps, however, it might 
be as well not to give even a fleeting look at a work unworthy of 
the subject and of the artist. Coming to the end of the gallery, 
we may call attention to Mr. Frank Dicey’s “ Kitty's Friend” 
(93), to Mr. Clausen’s “The Gleaners” (97), and to Lady 
Lindsay's “ A Winter Posy” (98). 


In the East Gallery there is a fine and original picture, “ The 
Dove that returned not again” (124), by Mr. Watts, which, if 
we remember rightly, has been seen on a former occasion in the 
Royal Academy, and in which both the idea and the execution 
are poetical and striking. There are also a charming “ Evening ” 
(117), by Mr. Mark Fisher; and a far less charming “ Evening 
Tide” (121), by Mr. CO. E. Holloway, in which the painter seems 
to have been led away by a vain desire for prismatic effects. Mr. 
Weguelin’s two pictures (130, 159) are clever, but hardly up to 
the painter's best level. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Dunstanborough 
Castle, coast of Northumberland ” (133), is a bold and original 
landscape, which is full of good and careful work. “A Venetian 
Interior” (135), by Mr. Sargent, the dashing and accomplished 

ainter of a picture which we have noticed in the Royal Academy, 
is one of three or four small pictures which he exhibits at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. His work here is extremely clever, and 
we use the word extremely as indicating at once a danger and a 
merit. The danger is of falling too much into the tricks of a 
ticular school, of which the influence will be recognized by allstudents 
of modern French art. But it is age og that a painter strong 
enough to execute the portrait which Mr. Sargent exhibits in the: 
Royal Academy will aiso be strong enough to avoid any charge of 
mere imitation in any serious work which he may undertake. A 
more direct and less excusable case of imitation is found in Mr. 
Lathangue’s “ A Study ” (176), which cannot but remind, agree- 
ably or disagreeably, people who see it of certain work by M. 
Bastien Lepage; and, on the other hand, an instance of a picture 
in which it is possible to trace the influence of another painter, 
but in which that influence has been turned to the very best and 
happiest account, is Mr. David Carr’s fine and strong landscape, 
7 Chi Ploughing” (174). In Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s “ Granny’s 
Needle” (163) there is a charming quaintness. Amongst t 
portraits in this room the first mention is due to Mr. Herkomer's 
“ Lorenz Herkomer” (173), in which the simplicity and the 
grandeur of the subject and of the painting seem to go hand in 
hand, Mr, Watts’s “Cardinal Manning” (168) is a fine work, 
but there is a certain weakness in the painting of the red robe. 
Mr. Pellegrini’s “ A Link with the Past” (183) is full of clever 
a tion and execution; tnd this and another portrait in the 

hird Room by the same painter (215) show that Mr, Pellegrini 
as a portrait-painter is steadily ridding himself of the difficulties 
which cannot but be in the way of an artist whose first successes 
have been made in the field of caricature. Mr. H. Moore’s “ After 
a Storm—Calm ” (179) is perhaps the best picture which the artist 
shows this year, and in it one may note especially the fine effeet 
of the sky reflection in the advancing waves. To Mr. Crane’s clever 
studies in body colour (193, 199) we have already referred. 
Mr. Hallé, in his “ Judith” (196), has chosen a difficult subject, 
and has treated it with considerable insight and force. In the Third 
Room we have Mr. Pellegrini’s clever portrait already mentioned, 
and another equally clever one of Mr. Hutchinson (226), and also 
a thoroughly charming picture by Miss A. L. Robinson, “ Florentine 
Mother and Child ” (222), which is c with that fine sense 
which can find beauty in commonplace without seeming to 
dig it out willy-nilly. Mr. Pollock’s study, “ In Auvergne, Early 
Morning ” (217), bears traces of French teaching and influence. 
It is slight in execution, and affects to be suggestive rather 
than complete, both in draughtsmanship and colour, but the 
gests impression of the scene is marked by freshness and 

irectness of observation. Mr. McI.ure Hamilton’s “The New 
Coat” (216), which hangs close to this, is a very clever study 
after Fortuny; and Mr. Wycliffe Taylor's “ Tiger, tiger burnin 
bright” (206) is a work thoroughly good in conception, an 
only somewhat deficient in completeness of execution, 
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THE GERMAN OPERA. 


iv certainly cannot be said that the public has not had a good 
opportunity afforded it this season to form some judgment upon 
the works of Herr Richard Wagner. Having begun with the rather 
severer dose of the Ring des Nibelungs, we have now before us 
the series of performances, under the direction of Herren Franke 
and Pollini, at Drury Lane Theatre. These, though not exclu- 
sivel devoted to Wagner, may be said to consist principally of 
that composer’s operas; for, out of seven representations, two 
only—the Fidelio of Beethoven and the Luryanthe of Weber—do 
not come under that category. For the two exceptions we are 
grateful; for Herr Wagner is too prone to mistake simple decla- 
mation for singing, and has, we think, unfortunately persuaded 
some of the singers themselves that ns view is the correct one. 
The object of the Directors of these performances appears rather 
to show the opera-going public what the German opera is than 
— to introduce new works by Herr Wagner to its con- 
sideration. Two new works, as far as England is concerned, are 
indeed announced, but as yet they have not been produced; and 
we have at present to speak of operas which have been already 
given in England with more or less success, 

It was well that the Directors should have chosen a work so 
well known here as Lohengrin to begin their season with; for 
Lohengrin may be said to be the opera on which Herr Wagner's 
English reputation principally rests. The of Elsa has received 
attention trom such singers as Mme. Nilsson and Mme. Albani, 
and it would be difficult, as we think, to give better interpretations 
than have already been accorded by these two artists. We have 
had representations of Lohengrin in Italian and in English, and we 
have even heard it under the masterly conductorship of Herr 
Richter before, though—and this, perhaps, is the most important 
point—not with his excellent picked orchestra. The great feature 
of the performance on Thursday week was undoubtedly the 
playing of the wonderful band Herr Richter conducts; and in 
speaking of this it is hard to indicate the parts which 
were especially striking, so uniformly good was the render- 
ing of the whole work, In the introduction and in the 
entr’acte to the third act, Herr Richter showed how he could 
control his orchestra, though to some people a little more 
moderation as far as the brass was concerned would have been 
more pleasing. Of the singers, the two most worthy of re- 
mark were Frau Rosa Sucher, who took the part of Elsa, and 
Herr H. Winkelmann, who was Lohengrin. Frau Sucher’s Elsa 
does not strike us as differing in any important degree from the 
impersonations we are vent accustomed to at the hands of 
Mesdames Nilsson and Albani, and indeed we might almost say 
that we had seen better Elsas on the Italian stage than hers. She 
is, however, a singer and actor of much power, and does not fail to 
make good use of her talents. Particularly commendable was 
her meeting with Lohengrin in the first act, and also the scene 
when she demands his name in the third act; but we are inclined 
to think that she missed some good points in the scene which 
closes the opera. Frau Sucher sings very charmingly, and has not 
yet been persuaded to forego singing for simple declamation, 
which is the prevalent fault of German opera-singers. Herr 
Winkelmann wus, we fear, suffering from a cold, his voice sound- 
ing at first as if he sang with an effort. In declamatory 

es Herr Winkelmann is especially strong, and although he 


_gave the “Swan Song” in the first act, and that one in the third 


act beginning “ Athmest du nicht mit mir die siissen Diifte ?” 
with considerable effect, his voice lacked that refinement which 
we are accustomed to associate with cantabile style. Of his acting 
we can speak in high praise, and we are glad to find that he 
adopts the same action in his fight with Telramund which sorely 
exercised the minds of some critics when Herr Schott first in- 
troduced it at the performance of Lohengrin in English, under 
Mr. Carl Rosa. We still think, as we pointed out at the time, 
that itis much more consistent with the supernatural character 


of the hero that he should by simply raising his sword 
strike down his adversary, than that he should dance round 


the stage, and perform a feat of impossible fencing worthy 


only of a Christmas pantomime. The Ortrud of Frau Garso- 


Dely, who has a fine voice and considerable dramatic power, 
svas well conceived and deserves great praise, whilst Herr 
Dr. E. Kraus distinguished himself in the thankless part of 
Telramund. Herr Néldechen declaimed the Herald’s with 
vigour, and Herr Koegel played King Henry the Fowler. The 


_chorus, which has been selected from various opera houses in 
_Germany, but principally, we understand, from Hamburg, pre- 


sented a pleasing contrast to those which we have listened to of 


_ late at the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s, in that they 


sang correctly and acted with a certain degree of intelligence. 

er Feiegende Hollénder was the opera chosen for the second 
performance on Saturday last. As with Lohengrin, the orchestra 
absorbed, with few exceptions, the principal interest, although the 


_ performance was move open to criticism than that of the other 


opera. Frau Sucher, however, as Senta, gave a remarkably good 
rendering of her part, and her singing of the ballad and subsequent 
duet with the Dutchman prove her to be a singer and actress of 
ont power. The Dutchman was Herr E. Gura, who was ‘vi- 

ently suffering from indisposition, judging by his voice, and his 
nervousness at times made itself apparent in his acting, which 
showed an excess of storminess. Herr Wolff sang the part of Erik 
with considerable success, and Herr Ehrke was a sufficiently burly 
Daland; whilst Friulein Schefsky’s Mary and Herr Landau’ 


Steersman were creditable performances. The chorus on this 
occasion showed a certain unsteadiness, which may have arisen 
from want of sufficient rehearsal; but the general impression of 
the performance of the opera leaves it an open question whether 
Herr Franke’s company, with a little more care in details, would 
not be able to give us a better representation at some future time, 

Last Tuesday the opera was T'annhduser, Again the interest 
centred in the orchestra, although Frau Sucher and Herr Gura 
acted and sang with great success. Frau Sucher, as Elizabeth, 
sang with a retinement of vocalization which stood out in pleasing 
contrast to the declamatory style of Herr Winkelmann, who acted 
‘Tannhiiuser, and showed a falling off in his acting, as far as the 
first two acts were concerned. In the third act, however, his relation 
of his journey to Romeand the curse pronounced upon him for having 
entered the Venusberg were very finely given. We understand this 
singer has been chosen to create the part of “ Parsifal,” in Herr 
Wagner's new opera of that name, and if declamatory powers and 
forcible acting are required the choice is perhaps a wise one. 
Perhaps the part which deserves most praise at this performance 
was that of Wolfram, which fell to Herr E. Gura, who showed 
himself to be a careful artist and powerful actor. It is to his 
credit also that he cultivates the cantabile style, although at times 
he can declaim with vigour. In the second act he produced a 
fine effect in the song beginning “ Blick ich umher in diesem edlen 
Kreise,” and in the third act in the song to the Evening Star. The 
one blot on an otherwise good performance was Herr Koegel’s 
singing of the part of the Landgraf. He seemed to be over- 
weighted by the long and somewhat tedious utterances he had to 
deliver, and we suppose, by way of change, Herr Koegel 
once or twice turned his back upon the audience, and was 
consequently inaudible. He took tke opportunity when he had 
to remonstrate with Tannhiiuser, who is about to go away, in 
the first act, with the words“ Nicht doch! Der Uns’re bist du 
neu geworden,” to produce this startling effect with complete sue- 
cess ; for, as far as the audience were concerned, he might not have 
opened his mouth at all. Friiulein Elise Wiedermann sang the 
part of Venus pleasingly, and Fraulein M. Hartmann sustained 
the small but effective part of the Young Shepherd with much 
credit ; whilst Herren dau, Wolff, Ehrke, and Ritter divided 
the labour allotted to the Minstrel Knights Walther, Heinrich, 
Bitterolf, and Reinmarr respectively, Herren Landau and Ehrke 
distinguishing themselves by their superior declamation. The 
singing of the chorus was deserving of praise, especially in the 
second act whilst knights and ladies are ushered into the great 
hall, and the grouping of the coryphées in the Venusberg was 
artistic and effective. 

From Wagner to Beethoven is a welcome change, and all who 
were present on Wednesday evening to hear the a mage ot 
Fidelio, under Terr Richter, must rejoice that the Directors of the 
German Opera at Drury Lane have not limited their repertory 
to the representation of Herr Wagner's works alone. The way in 
which the orchestral portions of the work were given might be 
almost described as perfect, and to this was added the singing of 
Friiulein Therese Malten, a dramatic soprano of the first rank. 
With a voice capable of rendering the difficult music written for 
the part, Friiulein Malten possesses that dramatic power which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper impersonation of ‘Florestan’s 
faithful wife. Even with the marvellous acting of Mme. Titiens 
in remembrance, we do not hesitate to say that this artist gives 
almost as good a rendering of the part as her great predecessor, 
and we do not doubt that the further performances of Fidelio 
which we are promised will confirm our opinion. Especially re- 
markable was her singing of the aria in the first act, beginning 
“ Komm, Hoffnung, lass den letzten Stern,” and in the grand finale 
which ends the act, while it is difficult to indicate the many points 
of excellence in both her singing and acting during the pain- 
fully arduous second act. ‘The scene in which she presents 
the pistol at Pizarro was delivered with such effect as to elicit 
signs of the heartiest approval from an otherwise rather cold audi- 
ence, and Friiulen Malten thoroughly deserved the rounds of 
applause with which she was greeted at the end of the opera. 

err Ehrke, as Rocca, was somewhat tame, and seemed as if he 
were much more in his element in declaiming Bitterolf’s part in 
Tannhiuser than as the soft-headed gaoler. Fraulein Wiedermann 
sang Marzelline very gracefully and acted with much sprightliness, 
her altercations with Jaquino being exceedingly comic. Herr 
Landau was a sufficiently stupid Jaquino, and Dr. Kraus played 
Pizarro with credit, whilst the small part of the minister Fernando 
was well filled by Herr E. Gura. For the first time for a long 
period in England have the grand choruses in this opera been 
efficiently performed. Very great praise is due to the members 
of the choir for the way in which these were sung, more especi- 
ally with reference to the male parts. As to the part taken by 
the orchestra we have already spoken; but we may add a word 
in special praise of the rendering of the great Leonora overture 
which was also given at this performance. 

After all is said, however, the German opera at Drury Lane 
must chiefly rest its chance of success and public favour upon the 
splendid orchestra and its conductor. Were it not for this, it 
is within the region of possibility that the performances would 
have fallen flat; for, with the exception, perhaps, of Friuleia 
Malten, we cannot say that we have been introduced to any per- 
former of extraordinary merit; and, as far as the stage manage- 
ment is concerned, there is plenty of room for improvement, 
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THE DERBY. 


Englishmen consider themselves well informed unless 
they know the name of the first favourite for the Derby. Even 
for those that take no kind of interest in the race, it would be 
unsafe to dine out in this oosniey without knowing the name of 
the leading favourite before the Derby, or the name of the winner 
after it; but, armed with this information, the quietest country 
curate considers himself a suitable companion for the fastest 
young guardsman. Before the late Derby, Bruce was the name 
to be remembered. This colt is a bay, by See-Saw,' out of 
Carine. From the first time that he appeared in public as a two- 
year-old, it was generally allowed that he looked like what is 
called “a Derby colt.” Yet he had his detractors. There were 
critics who objected to his shoulders as being slightly heavy, 
and heavy shoulders are not suited to a course like that of the 
Derby. Others, again, considered the appearance of his hocks 
decidedly suspicious, and some people took exception to his feet. 
The colt loa bagen his racing career at Ascot, where he started at 
12 to 1 for the Windsor Castle Stakes. He won the race by a 
neck, beating eight other two-year-olds, He did not runagain for 
a couple of months, and then he was made first favourite for the 
King John Stakes at Egham. This race he won by half a length, 
giving weight to all his opponents. A month later he won the 
sh Plate for two-year-olds at Doncaster, giving 12 lbs. to 
Fortunatus, who ran second. So far he had not met any of the 
best public  perenenese of the year; but during the Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting he was brought out for the Criterion Stakes to 
oppose the two famous fillies Nellie and St. Marguerite, who, on their 
best form, were in the highest class of two-year-olds of last season. 
Much as Bruce was admired, it was generally thought that the 
fillies of the year were better than the colts, and Nellie started 
first favourite, Bruce being second, and St. Marguerite third 
favourite. Bruce won by a length, and thus closed his first season 
without a single defeat. About a fortnight before the Derby 
there was a report that he had pulled up lame after a gallop; 
but his backers were comforted a day or two later by the offers 
of a betting agent to take seventeen thousand and a half to five 
thousand against the colt’s winning the race. 

It very commonly happens that the winner of the Two Thousand 
becomes a steady first favourite for the Derby. Two things, how- 
ever, lowered Shotover, the winner of the late Two Thousand, in 
public estimation. The first was her sex. As two-year-olds, fillies 
often run better than colts, and in the autumn a three-year-old 
filly will sometimes win all before her; but backers distrust mares 
more or less in the spring. The second objection to Shotover was 
that she had been beaten in the One Thousand. For the Two 
Thousand 10 to 1 had been laid against her, and then she had won 
in a canter by a couple of lengths, beating a field of seventeen 
horses. A couple of days later the long odds of 4 to 1 were 
laid on her for the One Thousand, and then she was 
beaten by St. Marguerite, Nellie being only a head behind 
her. . Horses that win when long odds are laid against 
them, and lose when long odds are laid on them, are seldom 
popular among backers. Excuses were made for her defeat in 
the One Thousand on the ground that the stock of Hermit are 
proverbial for a dislike to over-work, and that the filly had not got 
over the effects of the Wednesday's race when she was brought out 
for the One Thousand on the Friday. Shotover belongs t» the 
Duke of Westminster, but a great Conservative peer also hadarepre- 
sentative. Quicklime, after starting at 22 to 1 for the Two Thousand, 
had run second to Shotover, being four lengths in front of Marden 
and Pursebearer. Quicklime, by Wenlock, is an own brother to 
Limestone, who, although not quite a racehorse of the first class, 
ran very well and won races on several occasions last year. 
Wenlock is arising sire, and many racing men have been for some 
time expecting to see one of his stock doing great things. The 
Two Thousand was Quicklime’s first race, and to run second, 
when scarcely fit, was no bad performance. The critics liked his 
general appearance; but, although they thought him very 
wiry and well shaped, some people considered him too narrow. 
One thing, at any rate, was very certain—namely, that, if he should 
win, the victory of Lord Bradford would be most popular. 

_ A horse of very dubious position in the betting market had 
been the American champion Gerald. Sometimes he had been 
first favourite; at others it was said that he would not start. We 
referred at some length to this colt in our notice of the Two 
Thousand, It will be remembered that he broke a bloodvessel 
in his head a few days before that race, and that considerable 
sensation was caused by his not being scratched until an hour 
and a half before the start. Some three weeks afterwards a 
letter was published by his trainer, offering an explanation 
of this proceeding. The week before the Derby Gerald went 
up again in the betting, but there was a mystery about the 
horse which the general public could not unravel. The touts 
said that he was not galloping as much as he ought if he was 
to start in perfect training for a race like the Derby. It was 
argued in reply that, being a light-framed horse, he did not require 
much work; but on this point there were great diversities of opinion. 
About the best public performer among the horses entered for 
the Derby was Lord Falmouth’s filly, Dutch Oven. Although she 
could not, like Bruce, boast of having won every race for which 
she had started, her two-year-old career had been exceptionally 
brilliant, She had constantly run against the very best two-year- 
olds of the season; she had been successful nine times out of 
twelve; and she had won between eight and nine thousand pounds 


in stakes, But her preparation had been sadly interrupted by 
illness, and it was feared that she could not be brought to the 
post within several pounds of her best form. It was, however, a 
great point in her favour that she would be ridden by Archer, who 
would certainly get every ounce out of her between the start and 
the winning-post. 

When a large price is refused for anything, there seems to be a 
fate against it. If we are offered several hundred pounds for a 
china vase, a housemaid is certain to smash it, and if we refuse a 
high price for our best hunter, he will go lame the next day. In 
the Biennial Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting Kingdom 
had shown excellent form, and he was one of the most muscular 
horses entered for the Derby. His chance was so much fancied 
that only 5} was laid against him, 44 being laid against Bruce. 
At times it almost seemed as if he were going to become absolutely 
the first favourite. It is said that a fortnight before the Derby ten 
thousand pounds was offered for him, but that his owner refused it. 
Three days afterwards, when he was pulled up at the end of a gallop, 
he was lame. At first it was hoped that he might be all right again 
in a couple of days, but the injury proved serious, and in less than a 
week he was scratched for the Derby. His accident was a dis- 
appointment to the public as well as to his owner; for he was a 
very powerful horse, and it would have been interesting to see 
whether his strength would enable him to beat horses of more 
quality, but less power, over the Epsom hills. Horses are not 
commonly backed for the Derby as yearlings in these days; but 
10,0007, to 100/, was laid against Kingdom when he was a 

ear old. 

’ Pursebearer’s form in the Two Thousand did not appear to give 
him any claim to favouritism for the Derby, but he was backed 
occasionally at comparatively short prices. As the day drew near, 
several horses were backed at long prices. A good many bets 
were made about Sachem, a stable companion of Gerald’s, for some 
people thought that the mysterious Americans had a surprise in 
store with this outsider. There was an idea at one time that the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Fenélon was a very dangerous horse, and he 
went up to 20 to I in the betting. It sometimes happens that before 
a great race, the form of a good many of the competitors has so 
much to be said both for and against it, that it is almost im- 
possible to point out two or three horses as having shown decisively 
the best public form of the lot. But before the late Derby there 
could be no doubt on the subject. Dutch Oven and Bruce had 
consistently shown themselves to be the best performers entered, 
and next to them came Gerald and Shotover. 

The morning of the Derby day was fine, but cloudy. The dust 
was blinding on the road from the Epsom Station to the Grand 
Stand, and there was a high wind that blew it in clouds over the 
mass of horses, carriages, and human beings on the hill. A little 
before two o’clock the rain came down in torrents, but it did not 
last long, and by the time the horses that were to run in the Derby 
had entered the paddock it was quite fine again. There were 
only fourteen starters; but in our opinion that number is ample, 
for when there is a large field it is difficult to find the horses one 
wants to see in the paddock, and it is not easy to distinguish the 
positions of the different competitors during the race. There 
were but two false starts, and then the horses were sent off on 
their journey. They went away at a great pace up the hill, and 
the sun came out very brilliantly as the bright-coloured jackets of 
the jockeys streamed along the further side of the course. Marden 
made strong running, and Bruce followed him closely. When 
they had glided round Tattenham Corner Lord Falmouth’s colours 
on Dutch Oven were seen in a good position on the inside close to 
the rails. Archer was sitting very still, and the filly looked for 
a moment like winning. As the field were coming up the 
straight, however, a little group of horses came to the front 
on the right, nearer the middle of the course. Of these 
Quicklime came forward with a bold lead, and seemed to 
have slipped fairly out of reach of his opponents. But there 
was to be one more change of places before the end of the race. 
A brilliant yellow satin jacket on a bright chestnut came shooti 
up, and there was a struggle for a moment between Shotover | 
Quicklime, the representatives of the present and the late Masters 
of the Horse; but it was over immediately, for Shotover passed 
Quicklime easily, and won cleverly by th uarters of a length. 
Thus for both the Two Thousand and the Derby Shotover was 
first and Quicklime was second. This was, of course, a highly 
satisfactory confirmation of this year’s public form, but it was a 
complete upset of the public form of last season. Dutch Oven 
looked very light in her loins and in her barrel, and her quarters 
appeared rather ragged, but Bruce looked exceedingly well. 
Sachem was a bad third, and Bruce was fourth, a head behind 
Sachem. Although Shotover won easily, it was a pretty race, 
and Cannon’s well-timed and brilliant rush with the filly was a 
nice specimen of jockeyship, The Derby had not been won by a 
filly for five-and-twenty years before Shotover’s victory. 

On Sunday last the French Derby was run at Chantilly, and on 
the same day the Austrian Derby was run at Vienna. The latter 
was won by Taurus, a colt by the well-known English sire Scottish 
Chief. Seventeen horses came out for the French Derby. Dandin 
was the first, and Comte Alfred was the second favourite. As 
soon as the real struggle began, Comte Alfred, who had been run- 
ning very well throughout the greater part of the race, fell back 
beaten. At the distance Dandin appeared to be winning, but he 
was resolutely challenged by a 25 to 1 outsider called St. James, 
and a tremendous race followed between the pair. As they ap- 
proached the winning-post, an unbacked outsider named Jasmin 
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came up with a rush. If the course had been a few yards longer, 
it is probable that Jasmin would have won; but, as it was, St. 
James and Daudin ran a dead heat, while Jasmin was only a head 
behind them. The three placed horses in this splendid race were 
all by French sires. ‘The conditions of the French Derby are a 
little different from those of ours, The entrance to the English 
Derby is 50/., half forfeit, and no money is added. ‘The French 
entrance fee is 4o/., and the forfeit is 24/., or 20/. if declared. The 
good round sum of 2,000/, is added. There was not a difference 
of Sool. between the values of the English and the French Derbies 
this year, as the former was worth 4,800/., and the latter 4,332/. 
For the French Derby there was the largest field, and decidedly 
the _— race; but the Englishmen had a little the best of the 
weather, 


REVIEWS. 


THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA.* 


T HERE does not seem to be much hope of our ever recovering 
the lost Vrihat-Kathd, “ the large or extended narrative,” the 
great collection of Indian tales supposed to have been written, in 
prose, by Gunidhya as early as the sixth century. A Sanskrit 
m based upon that work, and bearing the same name, 
written by Kshemendra in Kashmir towards the end of the eleventh 
century, has recently been discovered by Dr. Biihler. But the 
original has disappeared. Its contents, however, have been to a 
certain extent made known by the compendium of the Vrihat- 
Kathd, made in Sanskrit verse by Sri Somadeva Bhatta of Kashmir 
in the twelfth century. This extensive poem is divided into 
eighteen books, the first five of which the late Dr. Hermann 
Brockhaus edited in 1839, the text being accompanied by a Ger- 
man translation. The German version was republished separately 
in 1843 under the title of Die Mérchensammlung des Somadeva 
Bhatta aus Kaschmir. The remainder of the text was edited by 
him in 1862 and 1866, but he never completed the translation. 
Of the sixth and seventh books, however, he printed a very useful 
analysis in the Transactions of the Saxon Academy of Sciences for 
1860 and 1861. An analysis of the whole work, moreover, was 
given by Professor H. H. Wilson in a review of the first volume 
of Brockhaus’s edition. [British and Foreign Review, No. XXI. 
(July 1840). The article occurs in the fourth volume of his col- 
lected works.] Of this long poem Mr. Tawney has undertaken 
the arduous task of supplying an English prose translation, which 
is now being published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
its Bibliotheca Indica. The first fasciculus appeared in 1880, and 
the tenth has just been published. Mr. Sooner deserves the 
highest credit for the patient and conscientious industry which he 
has bestowed upon Somadeva’s somewhat prolix poem, for the 
scholarship to which his translation bears witness, and for the 
pains which he has taken to supply it with notes which prove 
that he has a singularly intimate acquaintance with the wide fields 
of romantic literature and folk-lore. English readers ought to feel 
themselves much indebted to him for enabling them to become 
familiar with a work which is, to use the words of Professor H. 
H. Wilson, “full of interest as abounding with pictures of 
national manners and feeling, and as offering the oldest extant 
form of many of the tales which were once poe in Europe.” 
As the first five books have been rendered accessible to Western 
readers by the German version of Brockbaus, and have therefore 
been freely quoted by folk-lore comparers, it is not necessary to do 
more at present than to make a ing reference to the stories 
contained in that portion of the work. ny of them, however, 
are of great importance, as throwing a clear light on some of the 
obscurest portions of popular literature. Of such a nature is the 
account of how King Chandamahdsena (i. 69, of Mr. 
Tawney's translation) followed underground “an enormous and 
terrible wild boar,” which was really a demon, vulnerable, like 
Achilles, only in one spot ; and how theKing, aided by the demon’s 
daughter, slew the demon and made the daughter his wife. The 
story, in divers forms, is current all over Europe, but especially in 
its Pastern rts. A still more valuable parallel is that afforded 
by the e of how Saktideva (i. 194-233), after an im- 
prisonment resembling that of Jonah in the belly of a fish, and an 
escape from a whirlpool into the branches of an overhanging 
banyan-tree, discovered the Golden City, and found three ap- 
ntly dead maidens in a part of its palace which he, like 
Biuebeard’s wife, was forbidden to enter. The banyan, it 
may be observed, is a tree which lends itself to the story- 
teller’s purpose far better than the fig-tree which Homer 
represents as hanging above the whirlpool of Charybdis, and 
the “lofty tree,” to a branch of which Sindbad the sailor (Es- 
Sindibid of the Sea) saved himself by clinging after his tirst 
shipwreck. There is good reason for supposing that in this 
instance the Greek narrator borrowed an idea from India. But 
in two other parallels the plea of “ independent evolution ” may be 
accepted. One of these is the tragic story of tila, an Indian 
Ugolino (i. 23), who was confined in a dungeon with his sons, 
food for one only being supplied to the whole party. The other is 
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the Trojan horse stratagem (i. 72) adopted by a King, who “ made 
a large artificial elephant,” filled it with warriors, and by its aid 
overcame a rival monarch. Among other interesting parallels in 
the first volume of Mr. Tawney’s translation may be mentioned a 
story like that of Schiller’s Fridolin (p. 162), anda myth re- 
sembling that of Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Pandora (p. 108). 
In it also will be found a good rendering of the well-known story 
of Urvasi (p. 115), who is here described as “a second stupifying 
weapon in the hands of love,” as well as of the moral myth of how 
Jimutavahana (p. 184) gave himself up to be devoured by the bird 
Garuda, the enemy of Nigas, or gigantic semi-divine snakes, who. 
interrupted his meal to remark, “ Although J am eating him, he 
is not at all miserable; on the contrary, the resolute one rejoices.” 
And, above all, it contains some of the most horrible stories about 
corpse-eating Rakshasas, Vetdlas, and other ghoul-like monsters, 
that the most morbid appetite could possibly demand. 

The sixth and seventh books have never before heen translated im 
full, but Brockhaus’s summary has rendered their contents familiar 
to scholars. They contain several very interesting stories. Among 
others may be mentioned an excellent variant (p. 253) of the 
“ Faithful John” story, Grimm's Der treue Johannes, the “ Rama 
and Luxman” story of Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days. Also a 
counterpart (p. 272) of the German story of “ Dr. Allwissend,” 
the conjuror who unconsciously divines rightly, and a romantic tale 
of which numerous variants exist all over Europe, describing how 
Sringabhuja (i. 358-69) wounded a demon-King under the 
form of a crane, carried off his charming daughter, and by her aid 
escaped from his demoniacal father-in-law’s pursuit. But instead 
of dwelling upon the interesting features of these two books, we 
will pass on to the rest of the work, till now made generally known 
only by Professor Wilson’s brief summary. 

One of the most remarkable legends in the eighth book is that 
of Namuchi (i. 444), who was as devoted to almsgiving as the 
hero of the Wessantara Jitaka, the generous prince who gave 
away not only all his property, but also his wife and two small 
children, Having “ practised asceticism as a drinker of smoke for 
ten thousand years,” and having been rendered by Brahma proof 
against all ordinary weapons, this charitable Titan made himself 
extremely annoying to the gods, especially after he had acquired & 
horse which had the power of restoring to life, by a single sniff, 
any of the Titanic brood whom a god had killed. At last Indra 
appealed to his generosity, and asked for the horse as a gift. 

amuchi surrendered it, and Indra “ killed him with foam of the 
Ganges, in which he had placed a thunderbolt.” Being born 
again as a Titan composed of jewels, he gave the gods more 
trouble than before. “Then the gods took counsel together, and 
came to him and said to him, ‘ By all means give us your body for 
a human sacrifice.’ When he heard that, he gave them his own 
body, although they were his enemies.” ‘The ninth book contains 
several interesting variants of well-known legends, such as that of 
Rama and Sita, in which the suspected wife proves her purity b 
emerging unhurt from, not fire, Mat water. Going down wi 
some friendly hermits to a certain lake she exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother 
Earth, if my mind was never fixed, even in a dream, on any one 
besides my husband, may I reach the other side of the lake!” 
Having thus spoken, “she entered the lake, and the goddess 
Earth appeared, and, taking her in her lap, carried her to the 
other side.” Ancther of these stories is that of the ill-starred 
Labdhadatta, whose bad luck his royal master had the greatest 
difficulty in overcoming; and a third is the account of the well- 
known loyal sentinel who was ready to sacrifice everything in 
order to save his lord from death. In the present variant it is 
stated that Viravara, with that laudable aim in view, cut off the 
head of his youthful son, who had cheerfully consented to be thus: 
operated upon. After the operation was over “the daughter of 
Viravara, who was a mere girl, came up to the head of her slain 
brother and embraced it and kissed it, and crying out, ‘Alas! 
my brother!’ died of a broken heart.” Whereupon their mother 
asked for permission to be burnt along with the bodies of her two 
children, and when her husband had given his consent, and con- 
structed a pyre, “she leapt into that burning pyre, with its hair of 
flame, as gladly as into a cool lake.” After which Viravara re- 
solved to cut off his own head, and would have done so if the 
goddess Durgé had not interfered. Another story of self- 
sacrifice is that of the benevolent Chakra, who allowed “a burn- 
ing and ever revolving wheel,” similar to that mentioned in the 
Panchatantra, to be removed from a sinner’s head and transferred 
to his own. 

The tenth book contains a number of variants of familiar stories, 
such as the story of the inexhaustible pitcher (ii. 3) which a wood- 
carrier obtained from four Yakshas in a forest, but which he 
dropped from his shoulder while dancing under the influence of 
“over-abundance of intoxication.” Another is the widely-spread 
tale of the os wife (ii. 101), who attempted to ki 
self-sacrificing husband who had kept her alive, when she was 
suffering from hunger and thirst in a wilderness, “ by giving her his 
own flesh and blood.” Somadeva’s version of the story is very 
like that which is contained in the Tibetan Kah-gyur. The 
“story of the man who submitted to be burnt alive sooner than 
share his food with a guest” (ii, 109), is singularly like the 
Russian story ot “The Miser,” so much so that there can be but 
little doubt as to what was the original home of the tale, And 
the “ Story of the Woman who had Eleven Husbands” (ii. 119) 
bears a curious, but no doubt accidental, likeness to an anecdote 
related by St. Jerome, about a contest between a man and his 
wife as to which of the two would outlive the other, she having 
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previously conducted to the grave scores of husbands, and he 
scores of wives. In the case mentioned by St. Jerome the 
husband eventually carried the day. But in the Indian story it 
was the wife who ultimately survived. After she had lost ten 
husbands she was nicknamed “The Ten-slayer.” Then she 
married again, her eleventh being a man who had buried ten 
wives. “She lived some time with him, but at last he was 
seized with an ague and died. Then she was called ‘ Eleven- 
slayer,’ and even the stones could not help laughing at her; so 
she betook hereelf in despondency to the bank of the Ganges and 
lived the life of an ascetic.” It is worthy of mention that this 
tenth book contains a number of “tho Fables of Pilpay,” or 
Bidpai. Of them Professor H. H. Wilson has remarked (Works, 
iv. 139) that “the stories and the order in which they succeed 
agree better with the tales and arrangement of the Kalila wa 
Damna than even the Pancha Tantra; and it would appear, there- 
fore, that we have in the Katha Sarit Sagara an earlier representa- 
tive of the original collection than even the Pancha Tantra, at 
least as it is now met with.” 

Of the very short eleventh book nothing need be said. In the 
twelfth there is a story (ii. 142) about a maiden who emerges 
from a fruit, which may be compared with the somewhat unin-~ 
telligible tales,so common in the South of Europe, about girls 
who are found inside lemons, generally in a state of consuming 
thirst. By way of a specimen of one of the moral tales which 
the book contains may be taken the following (ii. 151). A cer- 
tain man entered a cave, and found therein a palace made of 
jewels, through a window of which he looked; inside he saw a 
‘woman turning “ a wheel with bees.” Those bees flew off to a 
bull and a donkey, “and some drank the foam of milk sent forth 
by the bull, and others the foam of blood sent forth by the 
donkey,” and then they turned into spiders of different colours, 
which produced different coloured webs, some hung on whole- 
some flowers, and others on poisonous flowers. These spiders 
were bitten by a snake which had two mouths, one black, the 
other white. Eventually an ascetic, whose meditations were in- 
terrupted by the noise they made, set their webs on fire. Then 
“the spiders entered a hollow coral rod, and disappeared in a 
gleaming light at the top of it. In the meantime the woman 
disappeared with her wheel, her bull, and her donkey.” Of this 
strange spectacle the following explanation is given to the 
spectator by a hermit. The woman, he is told, is Illusion, the 
wheel is that of human existence, and the bees are living creatures. 
The bull and the donkey are symbols of Righteousness and Un- 
righteousness, and the different kinds of foam to which the bees 
repaired “ are typical of good and evil actions.” Acquiring pro- 
perties from the objects on which they settled, the bees became 
spiders, and “ produced entangling nets of two kinds, such as off- 
spring and so on, which were attached to wholesome and poisonous 

owers, which signify happiness and misery. And while clinging 
each to its own web, they were bitten by a snake, typical of 
Death, with its two mouths, the white set with the white mouth 
symbolical of good fortune, the other with the black mouth 
symbolical of evil fortune.” Eventually a god consumed their 
webs with the fire of knowledge. Then “ they ascended into the 
bright coral tube, typical of the orb of the sun, and reached the 
highest home, which lies above it. And then Illusion vanished, 
with the revolving wheel of births, and with her ox and her ass, 
typical of Righteousness and Unrighteousness.” 

With the seventy-fifth chapter, at p. 232 of the second volume 
of Mr. Tawney’s translation, commence the “ Twenty-five Tales 
of a Vetila,” which have been made so well known by the 
numerous translations of the Baitdl Pachisi, and other Eastern 
recensions of the same story-book. They occupy 130 pages of the 
tenth (the last published) fasciculus of Mr. Tawney’s translation, 
Somadeva’s rendering of these Vetdla tales, which have proved so 
popular in so many lands, being, like the rest of his work, some- 
what verbose. When the whole of Mr. Tawney’s task is com- 
pleted, the work to which he has devoted so much industry and 
scholarship will be entitled to take its place among those books to 
which students of comparative mythology and folk-lore feel most 
grateful. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN.* 


it was generally held by military students in this country that, 
after the appearance of the late Colonel O. C. Chesney’s 
admirable monograph on Waterloo, written in reply to the famous 
twentieth volume of Thiers's Consulate and Empire, there remained 
nothing more to be said on either side that had not been advanced 
over and over again. In 1870, however, Colonel the Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne brought out a book on Waterloo, excusing him- 
self on the ground that “no one can be satisfied with any work 
which has yet appeared.” Itis really a brilliant performance, well 
worthy of perusal, although the burden of the story is the omni- 
science of “the Emperor.” The work escaped recognition in the 
confusion of the Waterloo of the Second Empire. We know of no 
new German writings on the subject. In Prussia, Colonel 
Chesney’s work received the extraordinary compliment of selection 
by the authorities as a standard text-book. The author certainly 
deserved this recognition of his merits, for he was the first writer 
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to readjust satisfactorily the value popularly set in this country upon 
the shares respectively taken by Wellington’s and Bliicher’s armies 
in the transactions of the campaign. It was, indeed, high time 
that some one of reputation came forward boldly, and thoroughly 
furnished with fact and argument, to declare that the Prussians 
under the gallant Bliicher took a far larger part in the general 
success than English writers had been willing to allow. On this 
one point the French have undoubtedly been right all along, and 
ourselves undoubtedly wrong, They have always maintained that 
the value of our allies’ co-operation, not only in the campaign, but 
in the final battle, was greatly underrated by British historians, 
It was reserved for Colonel Chesney to make our amende honorable. 
He succeeded in showing with surpassing clearness the extent of 
our indebtedness to the Prussians. 

Mr. Gardner in the present volume may be said to re- 
capitulate in another form Colonel Chesney’s deductions; and 
there would perhaps have been not much raison d’étre for his 
work, but that on one most important point he takes a totally 
opposite view to that held both by Thiers and Chesney, who 
are here for,once agreed. ‘he point is this—was Napoleon in “ his 
best form”—to use an expressive commonplace—physically, 
mentally, morally, when he fought his last campaign? In England 
the popular conception of our own great hero was amazingly 
intensified by the reflection that he had triumphed over the most 
renowned general of the age. “ English writers,” says Mr. Gardner, 
“have been as unreservedly the adulators of Wellington as the 
French of Napoleon, A theory that their hero triumphed over, 
not the great captain who had subjugated Europe, but an enfeebled 
and failing Napoleon, was one which they could not patiently 
entertain, or would examine only to repudiate it with contempt.” 
Now Mr. Gardner has the advantage of possessing evidence not 
accessible to Colonel Chesney when the latter declared his 
adherence to the English view. ‘“ Certain French writers,” says 
Chesney, “ among whom it is painful to number Charras, are dis- 
posed to impute a large share of their country’s diaster to some 
supposed falling-off of the physical energy and mental powers of 
the Emperor”; and he proceeds to show how much energy 
Napoleon displayed only a year previously. But that is not the 
point. All are agreed that he was profoundly depressed, as was 
only natural, by his fall in 1814 and the subsequent captivity in 
Elba. Events had happened between the spring of 1814 and that 
of 1815 sufficient to destroy the morale of any man. But, setting 
all this aside, the question is, what evidence is obtainable as to the 
Emperor’s state when he fought the campaign of Waterloo? and 
also, it may be very reasonably asked, did he conduct this campaign 
as he was in the habit of conducting campaigns—with resolute 
determination, with instant energy, with ceaseless vigour? or 
was his method marked by unreasonable delays and fatal hesita- 
tions? We will set down a part only both of the old evidence 
and the new. 

Nothing would have delighted Charras, whose work Colonel 
Chesney declared must always remain the work on Waterloo, so 
much as to have been able to write that Napoleon, in the zenith 
of his powers, had shown that, after all, those powers had been 
immensely over-estimated. But Charras expressly says that 
physically, morally, and intellectually Napoleon had miserably 
fallen off. Unfortunately, though he clearly explains this deca- 
dence and accounts for it, he adduces no testimony from 
persons in a position to speak on the subject. The greatest of 
critics—Jomini—was compelled to dismiss Napoleon’s conduct of 
the campaign as “inexplicable and wholly irreconcilable with his 
known methods of warfare.” Prince Jerome and a surgeon of the 
staff speak to Napoleon’s having suffered to such an extent that it 
was painful to him to remain on horseback. (It is curious, by the 
way, that this should have been the case also with the Third 
Napoleon in his crowning defeat.) Gudin, a youth of seventeen, 
5 confidential page, who never quitted the Emperor, denies that 
he suffered as alleged ; but subsequently he goes so far towards up- 
setting his own evidence that Thiers’s version, based on that evidence, 
cannot be accepted. Let it be remembered that Gudin—a youth of 
seventeen—is the sole person of mark, and who was near Napoleon, 
who speaks in his sense. Baron Fain, writing to Joseph Bona- 
parte on the 15th of June, the first day of the campaign, says 
‘the Emperor is overwhelmed with fatigue.” On the morning of 
the 16th, says General Reille, “I was affected by a painful sur- 
prise. I found the Emperor near the fireside, in a state of pros- 
tration, asking questions languidly, and appearing scarcely to 
listen to the replies.” There is a mass of testimony proving the 
universal astonishment, not only among the superior officers, but 
among veteran soldiers who knew his ways, at the inactivity 
of Napoleon after Ligny, and especially when the whole morn- 
ing of the succeeding day was also thrown away. Vandamme 
spoke, as he was wont to do, his mind freely to his officers: — 
“The Napoleon whom we have known exists no more.” 
General Grouchy testifies—with the tacit assent of the whole 
headquarter Statf, including Soult—that “the Emperor went 
to bed immediately after the battle of Ligny, and was in such 
condition that none of his Staff durst enter his chamber to pro- 
cure his sanction for vitally important orders.” Napoleon, we 
know, should have been stirring at earliest dawn of the 17th, 
after the fatal delays on the 16th; but, writes Grouchy, “there 
was the same impossibility on the morning of the 17th of 
getting access to him to secure orders that ought to have gone out 
at daybreak.” Charras relates how, when Napoleon did napest. 
he wasted precious hours in barren expatiation upon Paris politics, 
so that no orders went forth till noon, Colonel de Baudus, aide- 
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de-camp to Soult, a man devoted to the Emperor, speaks of the 
“singulier affaissement dans lequel it était tombé, au moral 
‘comme au physique,” and treats of the fact as being widely recog- 
nized in the army. “I augured ill from these continued delays,” 
writes General Gérard ; “for, as I understood the situation, it was 
only by “4 action that we could hope to obtain any great 
results.” In the Memoirs of Count Ségur, published only in 1873, 
we read :— Turenne and Monthyon—one general of division, the 
other sub-chief of the staff—have told me a hundred times that 
during the battle of Waterloo, which was deciding his fate, the 
Emperor remained a long time seated before a table, and that they 
frequently saw his head, overcome by sleep, sink down upon the 
map spread out before his heavy eyes.” Ségur’s work abounds 
with testimony all tending to establish Napoleon's unfitness at this 


‘time for physical exertion. Much of this evidence was not at 


Colonel Chesney’s disposal when he agreed with Thiers that 


“the Emperor was “ fully equal to the fatigues incidental upon a 
‘bold aggressive campaign.” Thiers has proved his point, after his 


usual fashion, by omitting all which tells against it. 

We have not space to say more upon this head, except to 
recall that Napoleon had more than once before been prostrated 
by suffering to such an extent as to lose the power of action. 
“For eight days after Wagram,” says Ségur, “ Napoleon was 
abaya g by a painful malady.” In the crisis of the terrible 

attle of Borodino it was impossible for his most trusted lieuten- 
ants, Davoust, Murat, Ney, to get him to give a single direction. 
General Belliard “found the Emperor with an air of pain and de- 

ression, a dull, drowsy look, the features drawn, giving his orders 
guidly and indifferently. Ney burst out at his inaction.” There 
was similar incapacity on another great occasion—namely, at 
Dresden, in 1813. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that as 
time went on, as misfortunes accumulated, as physical indulgence 


secquired more charm, and physical exertion involved oppressive 


trouble, Napoleon should at the close of his career have been a 
totally different man and another order of general from the soldier 
of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eckmiihl, and of Montmirail. Onl 
those who, as Major Adams has it, “confound conception with 
execution,” can base an argument for Napoleon’s “ mental and 
physical fitness for the conduct of a bold aggressive campaign” 
upon the brilliance of the original plan formed in the quiet of a 
closet. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon this subject because it is 
the one point connected with Waterluo which not only has not 
been discussed, as every other has been, ad nauseam, but which 
has actually had additional light thrown upon it very recently. It 
is not necessary to go into other matters; but it may be interest- 
ing to make a rapid summary of the principal mistakes made by 
one or other of the leaders in a campaign lasting only four days. 
One would have expected that Napoleon, Wellington, and Bliicher, 
after doing little else than commanding and fighting for fifteen or 


twenty years, would have given us a model picture of war, 


Yet this was not at all the case; and their respective blunders 
form an eloquent commentary on the blind adulation of writers— 
English oad French—who in the case of Wellington, but far 
more so in that of Napoleon, can see nothing but unerring judg- 
ment, sublime genius, and profound science. 

Bliicher and Wellington had agreed on their plan of action 
should Napoleon invade Belgium by the route which he actual] 
followed. When he did come, the plan fell to pieces. The Frenc 
measures were so badly taken for crossing the Sambre that much 
precious time was lost in completing the movement. English 
writers have always denied that the allies were “ surprised.” But 
it is not denied that Napoleon had it altogether in his power to 
seize Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, and entirely separate Wellington 
from Bliicher. He delayed doing so. The entire corps of Bulow 
was, through bad management, wanting to Bliicher on the day of 
Ligny. Through inconceivable blundering the corps of D’Erlon 
was wanting both to Napoleon at Ligny and to Ney at Quatre 
Bras. The presence of D'Erlon at Ligny would have converted 
that defeat into a rout; and his presence at Quatre Bras would 
have ensured Wellington's total defeat. For the English leader 
totally misapprehended the situation at the outset. Quatre Bras 
was preserved to him solely through the quick-wittedness and 
pee ps. t0r action of a Belgian Brigadier at an outlying station, 
and through Napoleon's delay in making up his mind. Wallington 
contrived, as Colonel Chesney points out, “to fight the battle of 
Quatre Bras—thirty hours after his first warning—with 3ths of his 
infantry, ird of his guns, and th of his cavalry.” Bliicher decided 
to fight at Ligny when he had better have retreated, in a position 
so faulty as to invite defeat. The allied armies were numerically 
almost double the French force, yet they fought Ligny and 
Quatre Bras with numbers inferior to the total number of the 
French; and the French also managed so queerly as to fight 
with inferior forces on both fields. yy delayed disastrously 
on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th. He allowed Bliicher time to 
assemble his corps on the 15th, delayed his attack till far too 
late on the 16th, neglected to attack Wellington on the flank 
at Quatre Bras on the morning of the 17th, or else to pursue the 
Prussians, and wasted invaluable hours in sleep and speculations 
on the morning of the 18th, He separated himself by difficult, 
almost yancirvan, Po ground from his mght wing under Grouchy on 
the 17th and 18th, He neglected to reconnoitre, as the com- 
monest prudence would have counselled, to his right on those 
days, and so“failed to discover the cross march of Bliicher. Had 
Napoleon taken Grouchy’s corps with him to Waterloo (Welling- 
ton expected the onslaught of the entire French army), and 


attacked in the early morning, nothing, as it happened, could have 
powes the English leader from defeat, for the Prussian advance 

ad been from various causes very much delayed. No one has 
defended with success the French conduct of the battle of the 
18th. No measures were less calculated for achieving permanent 
success than making unsupported attacks alternately by infantry and 
cavalry. The neglectof Wellington to provide adequately for the 
defence of La Haye Sainte went near to losing him the battle; and 
his retention of a large force at Hal, only eight miles from Water- 
loo, all through a doubtful fight, and when it had been made 
abundantly plain that events were being decided at Waterloo itself 
and nowhere else, is one of those points which, to use Jomini’s 
term, are “ inexplicable.” 

It must always of course be remembered that critics judge after 
the event, and that to form a right estimate of conduct on a given 
occasion it is necessary to look at matters as nearly as possible as 
they presented themselves to the actors at the time, and not with 
information subsequently obtained. But, after every allowance 
made, there were blunders in the Waterloo campaign on all sides 
sufficient to show how chanceful and perilous a game war is, even 
when genius and courage, science and experience, are enlisted in 
its prosecution. 

r. Gardner might in our opinion have improved a very care- 
fully, and—what is most rare in Waterloo writing—a very im- 
partially compiled narrative, by omitting eighty pages of poetry, 
and giving us eighty more pages of history. 


TRAITS AND TRAVESTIES, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL.* 


EW, if any, living English writers have so light and keen a 
touch in satire as Mr. Laurence Oliphant, as will be admitted 
by all readers of that extremely clever book, Piccadilly. He has 
the gift, not common in this country, of the esprit Gaulois; he 
aims his strokes at follies and abuses without any semblance of 
effort. His wit is at once keen and light-hearted; the happiest 
turns of his style convey the impression as one reads them that 
the thing to be said really could not have been said in any other 
way; and he avoids, as if by instinct, that danger of carryin 
brilliancy to the point of weariness, which is sometimes incurre 
by the only other writer we can call to mind who has an equally 
keen wit. 

The preface to the present volume of stories and sketches, most 
of which have already appeared in print, but are not the less 
welcome for that, has a characteristic touch. The writer begins 
by aflecting a naif surprise at the seemingly increasing circulation 
of “ feeble and fashionable literature,” and expressing his dissatis- 
faction with the various reasons for this which occurred to him. 
He was inclined at last to attribute it to “some undiscovered 
ingenuity on the part of advertising publishers, when chance 
revealed to me that, if I had not been so fortunate as some of 
my collaborateurs in the fields of lighter literature, it might 
be due to the circumstance that my modesty had prevented me 
from availing myself, as they had done, of one of the recent 
inventions of the age, and not, as I feared, that my rubbish 
was inferior to theirs.” This recent invention, with which many 
of our readers are probably only too familiar, is the employ- 
ment of “ post-cards, widely and judiciously circulated by a per- 
severing author,” and Mr. Oliphant proceeds to append to his 
preface a fac-simile of such a post-card bearing the following in- 
scription under the title of his book :— 

Dear ——,—Please inquire for the above work at circulating and other 
libraries and railway book-stalls, and express your surprise if it is not to be 
had ; if it is, there is no occasion for you to buy it; but by frequent in- 
quiries you will increase the demand, and confer a favour on, Yours truly, 
Of the Traits and Travesties—the title is not the happiest part of 
the book—thus introduced, “The Reconstruction of Sheepfolds,” 
“A Turkish Effendi on Christendom and Islam,” and “ An 
American Statesman on Irish Atrocities,” form the chief political 
portion, and, clever as these are, we could, for our own part, spare 
them better than any other chapters in the book. From a 
writer of Mr. Oliphant’s gifts and accomplishments one is 
glad to get something that takes us for a time out of the 
turmoil and fret of political matters. And of this sort there is 
plenty in the volume. “ Aunt Ann’s Ghost Story ” is unsatisfactory 
only in that the ghost turns out to be no ghost after all; but 
against this may be weighed the fact that there remains an un- 
solved mystery as to who played the ghost, and why; and the 
story is admirably told. The “Moral Reflections by a Japanese 
Traveller” made its appearance first in the North American 
Review, and ex mom | some of the reflections apply more exactly in 
detail to American than to English institutions and manners. The 
principle underlying them all, however, is of almost universal 
applicability. The keeping up of the slightly foreign style through- 
out the pages might fairly be termed a tour de force, but that 
there is no appearance of force about it. Here is an instance of 
the Japanese traveller's way of looking at things and of recording 
his impressions. He has referred to some violent accusations 
made in party papers against certain American Governors:— 

I do not know whether it is true or not, but in uncivilized 
country I come from, such men could not be accused of such 
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things and live. Either they must prove that they are not true, 
and then people accusing them must be punished, or else, if they are true, 
they would be punished themselves. But here in this Christian country 
where you are told to “ honour all men,” not “ to speak evil of dignities,” not 
to “bear false witness,” not “ to think evil of one another,” “ to do unto 
others as you would they would do to you,” politics are carried on entirely 
on an opposite principle. Foundation of American politics is not to honour 
any politicians, always to speak evil of dignities, if they are on the other 
side in politics, soe bear false witness, ifelection can be carried that way, 
to think a great deal evil of everybody, and, politically, to do always to the 
other side exactly what you would not at all like them to do to you. 
Again, the innocent Japanese is puzzled to know what a “ Ring” 
‘is,and can get no explanation. “ At last I found true reason why 
‘even clever financial men would not explain it. Generally, they 
are very so-called pious kind of men, and ‘Ring’ is a sort of 
‘secret society among quite a few most smart men to cheat other 
men who are not so smart, also to cheat the whole public, which is 
generally rather foolish.” 

Another sketch which deals with American society is “ The 
‘Tender Recollections of Irene MacGillicuddy,” which will be re- 
membered and welcomed as an old friend by many readers. Those 
who do remember it will not need to be reminded of its great 
cleverness and vividness, and of the many passages of spontaneous 
-fun which it contains; those to whom it is new will do well 
to make its acquaintance as soon a3 may be. It is more 
-amusing than surprising to find that Mr. Oliphant is obliged to 

ut on record the fact that none of the characters are drawn from 
Fife and to find also that its authorship has been claimed by 
various American writers, one of whom went so far as to write a 
continuation of it, Asa matter of fact, no one but Mr. Oliphant 
could have written it with just the lightness of touch and keen 
good-humoured sense of fun that are amongst its prominent at- 
tractions. Yet another American story is “ Dollie and the Two 
Smiths,” which, apart from its inherent merits and attractions as a 
story, will be useful to people contemplating a visit to America, as 
they may learn from it to avoid the use in American society of cer- 
tain words which with us are perfectly usual, harmless, and un- 
objectionable ; as also of certain phrases—for instance, “ A clever 
fellow "—which mean pretty nearly the opposite of what they mean 
with us. “Knight-Krrantry in the Nineteenth Century” and 
“The Adventures of a War Correspondent ” are in their different 
ways two of the best and most entertaining papers in the volume. 
In the first-named piece we have a new and curious view of a 
-character who has served the turn of many novelists and essayists— 
the unprotected Englishwoman abroad. It might seem at first 
sight that there was little enough to be got out of a subject so 
well worn, Not only, however, are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new 
and delightful, but the turn of thought which they suggest, and 
which he follows up without in the least riding it to death, is 
‘specially unexpected and humorous, In “ The Adventures of a 
ar Correspondent ” the interest is of a more personal and, in 
one sense, exciting kind, and here again the remarkable freshness 
and unforced originality of the writer's style are remarkable. The 
tale is entirely of the writer's own doings and experiences when 
he accompanied, or at times preceded, part of the German army in 
the Franco-Prussian war as a newspaper correspondent, and, with a 
singular happiness, Mr. Oliphant manages never to seem egotistical. 
He had many amusing and some terrible experiences, for each kind 
-of which he finds an appropriate and natural style, and on some 
occasions he incurred serious personal risks. One was when, 
having found out that a church belfry was by far the most advan- 
tageous point of observation for his purpose, and having had to 
leave one in which he had been particularly comfortable, he 
chaflingly asked the commanding officer if a certain other steeple, 
then in possession of the enemy, could not be taken for him. 
While he was talking an aide-de-camp arrived with an order for 
the colonel to storm the village containing this steeple :— 

“Now,” said he, with a disagreeable suspicion of irony in his voice, 
“Now is your chance. You have only to keep at my side, and you will be 
in your steeple in ten minutes.” The invitation was in the highest degree 
disagreeable. How I regretted I had said anything about wanting villages 
taken for my benetit. I was on the point of declining, when the sneering 
laugh of one or two officers who had joined in our conversation changed 
my decision. I had just time to shrug my shoulders with the nonchalant 
air of a man who passed his life in carrying villages at the point of the 
-bayonet when they were summoned to their duties. 

Mr. Oliphant, carried on with the rush of the troops, got safely 
into his steeple; but, when there, he heard a shot fired close to 
him, and directly afterwards, when he looked out at the window, 
he found himself a target for a big Bavarian marksman and his 
comrades, who, taking him for the person who had fired the shot, 
proceeded to storm the steeple and arrest him. This they did by 
all pointing their rifles up the ladder at the top of which Mr. 
Oliphant was standing, and commanding bim to come down and 
give himself up on of being shot; and the author observes, 
and it is easy to believe him, that the sensation of coming back- 
wards down a rickety ladder, with twelve rifles pointed at one, is 
not agreeable. Soon afterwards the man who had really fired the 
shot was discovered crouching in a corner; and on his refusing, 
either through panic or stupidity, to give up his gun, and pro- 
ceeding indeed to bring it up towards his shoulder, the big 
Bavarian snatched it from him, and gave him a blow with the butt 
which killed him on the spot. “The whole episode was mos 

painful; and when, a moment afterwards, my would-be assassin 
slapped me familiarly on the shoulder, and laughed heartily at the 
idea of his nearly having blown out my brains by mistake, I failed 
altogether to see the point of the joke.” On another occasion Mr. 
Oliphant, who had been jotting down notes in a corner of a ruin 


whence he got a view of some French troops, started across a 
ploughed field, which looked safe enough, to rejoin the Germans, 
and had not made many steps before a round shot buried itself in 
the ground some twenty yards behind him. 


To say that I took to my heels is a figure of speech; Ihad no heels. L 

had two mountains of mud clinging to my feet, which rendered running 
almost impossible. However, { did my best ; and in the agony of my effort 
Isprawled headlong on my face at the very moment when another shot, better 
aimed, covered me with dirt. For at least ten minutes more was my solitary 
figure a target for that miserable French battery. I ceased to wonder that 
the French lost battles when they could waste valuable ammunition in this 
ridiculous way. 
With a third adventure, as to which there was no room for 
laughter, when the author found himself shut up with a small 
number of German soldiers in a sort of La Haye Sainte, we may 
leave readers to make acquaintance for themselves. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE VENETIAN 
ARCHIVES.* 


Hos years ago, when we were reviewing the First Part of this 
Sixth Volume of Venetian Despatches, we took for granted 
that the Second Part when issued would reach to the end of the 
reign of Philip and Mary. But the present instalment runs over 
half the period which remained to be calendared after the issue of 
that Part, so we may probably anticipate in a short time the pub- 
lication of the remaining portion, which will contain an index to 
the whole volume ; and we must be content for the present to con- 
tinue our task without either preface or index to help us. As we 
expected (see Saturday Review, February 16, 1878), the volume is 
full, from beginning to end, with the despatches of Bernardo 
Navagero, the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, addressed to the 
Doge and Senate ; and they are so interesting that we shall not 
find fault with Mr. Rawdon Brown for inserting so many of 
his letters which have but slight connexion with English history. 
It is, however, a full justification of their admission into this series 
that they nearly all refer to the quarrel between the Pope and 
Philip of Spain; and the later despatches, after Mary of 
England had become involved in the dispute, would scarcely 
have been so intelligible if the earlier letters had been 
omitted. Some of the despatches are wholly, and many of them 
partially, in cipher, and of course these are the most valuable. 
Lhose of the French correspondence were not deciphered till 1872, 
when Signor Luigi Pasini began his task of deciphering them. 
Many of the English Ambassador's letters have appeared in full, 
having been printed in the original Italian in a volume which 
appeared at Venice in 1869, professing to be deciphered and pub- 
lished by Paul Friedmann, But with the exception of these and 
a very few letters of Cardinal Pole’s that have appeared in 
Quirini, the whole of the contents of the volume we are reviewing 
is new. Friedmann’s publication reaches only to the end of 
January 1557, at which date Michiel was succeeded by Surian, 
whose despatches now appear for the first time in print. 

We suppose that Mr. Rawdon Brown has analysed every des- 
patch of Bernardo Navagero’s that he could find, whether it refers 
to England or not. For scarcely a day passes without one or more 
letters addressed by him from Rome to the Doge and Senate, and 
sometimes there appear to be two and occasionally three bearing 
the same date. They contain by far the most graphic descriptions in 
the volume, Indeed we learn more of the character of Po: 
Paul IV. from these letters than can be gathered from either 
Roman Catholic or Protestant historians about him, After reading 
Navagero’s despatches, the reader will not be inclined to differ 
from the estimate made by the French King of the Pope, as de- 
scans by Soranzo, the Venetian Ambassadcr at the court of 

rance :— 


“ In truth, sire,” said Soranzo, “although the Pope is upwards of eighty 
years old, he shows great heart and intrepidity in all his troubles.” 

“ That is true,” said the King; “he is a terribie old man, and spares 
nobody. Sometimes even about me he is as abusive as he can be, but when 
his tit of passion is over, he listens to every one and no longer seems the 
same person.” —P. 1177. 


The report which Michiel gave to the Senate upon his return 
to Venice in 1558 will no doubt be found analysed in the con- 
cluding portion of this Sixth Volume of Venetian State Papers ; 
but nothing that it relates can come up to the value of the letters 
which detail the acts and words of the Pope, given by an eye- 
witness within a few hours of the interview which he held with his 
Holiness. Navagero seems to have been a favourite with Paul IV., 
whose object at the period of the commencement of the volume 
was to persuade the Venetians that it was for their interest to side 
with him in his war with the Imperialists, as his object was to 
establish an independent King in Naples and a Duke of Milan. 
The object of the Venetians is of course, as usual, to avoid war, and 
to stand as well as possible with all parties. And the Pope was 
evidently exceedingly distrustful of England, because of the near 
connexion of the crowns of Se and England by the marriage of 
Philip and Mary. And perhaps it may be said that the most 
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striking feature in this volume is the light that it throws on the 
disastrous nature of that alliance, especially as regards the affairs 
of England. The change in the conduct and bearing of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Chieti from the moment of his becoming 
Pope has been dwelt upon by historians, and probably we see hira 
during the years 1556 and 1557, parts of which are chronicled in 
this volume, at his worst. The plans for ameliorating the condition 
of the Church which will come before us in the next volume 
have scarcely any place here. Carafla appears only as the im- 
petuous politician and self-willed autocrat, who hoped to carry 
pei before him, and believed he was directly inspired for the 
purpose of the liberation of Italy. His dislike of the Imperialists 
calling them scoundrels, 
rascals, villains, diabolical, soulless schismatics, thirsting for the 
blood of Christians, devilish and accursed wretches on their way 


‘to overthrow the Popedom and destroy the faith of Christ. In 


opposition to this view the Pope wishes to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Venice in placing two of the sons of the French King in 
Naples and Milan, offering the Signory the bribe of Sicily. 
Paul IV. was indeed sanguine enough to believe that he should 
expel oe from Naples and even from Spain; but on repeating 
this to the Cardinal de’ Medici, who succeeded him as Pius tv, the 
Cardinal, who was more worldly wise than the Pope, replied that 
if the Pope knew these things by inspiration he submitted, be- 
cause he was a man of this world ; but, so far as human reason 
could judge, the House of Austria was too powerful for any such 
designs to succeed, that he himself was apprehensive of a schism, 
and of some great evil falling upon the Apostolic See. But the 
Pope was not to be persuaded that he had not a direct commission 
from God to free Italy from the Imperialists, whom he on another 
occasion describes as “a sewer of filth, a mixture of Jews, 


‘ Moriscos, and Lutherans, who so Jong as they have a span of 


land in Italy will disquiet the whole of it” (p. 923). He 
could not forget the sack of Rome in 1527, when, as he observed, 
“They did worse to this wretched city than the Goths and other 
devils, wherefore they deserve to have the whole world move 
against them.” Of the Emperor who had lately resigned he 
speaks as that accursed soul of Charles; and of his son and suc- 
cessor Philip, he is the accursed son whom his father has left 
as a sting behind him. Indeed the violent language used by 
the Pope would be scarcely credible if it were not narrated so 
circumstantially by so respectable an authority as Navagero. On 


one occasion he went so far as to say that he wished that accursed. 


silly boy had never been born, nor yet that iniquitous father of 


‘his, the most pernicious plague to the world, and especially to 
' Italy, which will never be at ease till they are expelled thence. 
~ On the other hand, if Paul IV. could load his enemies with 


vituperative epithets, he was no less unsparing in showering 
eulogiums on the heads of his favourites. We doubt whether 
his opinion of the Queen of France, Catharine de’ Medici—namely, 


that she was a little saint—has ever been endorsed by any one. 


But all the Pope’s representations to the Venetian Ambassador 
failed to induce the wary Doge and Senate to throw in their lot 


- with him by aiding him openly ; and Navagero had to make his 


defence for Germans being permitted to come to Philip's assist- 
ance through the territory of the Republic by representing that 
there were so many roads by which they might pass that it would 
have been impossible to block them up entirely. He wrote to the 
Doze and Senate in cipher, explaining to them that he feared the 
Poye would have his letters opened, as had been done, he asserts, 
several times by those of all the other Ambassadors, 

So determined was the Pope that in the Consistory held 
April 9, 1557, in which Pole’s Legation to England was revoked, 
he had been expected to deprive Philip of the kingdom of 
Naples, and to give the investiture of it to the second son of the 
King of France. His whole heart seemed to be set upon 
having no other dominion in Italy but the Papal States, a 
Kingdom of Naples, a Duchy of Milan, and the Republic of 
Venice, which should have added to her other dominions the 


possession of Sicily. Meanwhile, the attitude of England was 


somewhat embarrassing. Mary's extreme devotion to the Apostolic 


- See drew her in one direction; her passionate love for Philip in 


quite the opposite line. The Pope was well aware of this, and, 


‘though he spoke well of Mary, yet he characterized Philip as a 


putrid member of the Church, whom he was compelled to cut off 
trom the body for his perfidy. Her Parliament also was very 
unwilling to furnish supplies to aid Philip or for making an 
attack upon the French King. The prolongation of the truce 
wade by the Pope's nephew, Cardinal Uaraffa, with the Duke of 
Alva had now lasted from November 27, 1556, to the following 


‘May, when the rebellion that broke out under Stafford had been 


suppressed. And now the injuries received from the French 
King, and the assistance he had rendered to the plots against 
Mary, provoked the nation to declare war against France. And 


‘here the letters of the Venetian Ambassador in England throw 
some light upon the attitude of the nation generally towards the 


Queen and her husband, and the declaration of war with France. 
durian, who had lately succeeded Michiel, writes in cipher from 
London, June 8, 1557, to the Doge and Senate, as follows :— 


The resolve made by the kingdom to make war on the French does not 
greatly please these people, as besides the suppression of their trade, on 
which the kingdom may be said to subsist, they will have to pay constant 
subsidies for the maintenance of the war; and what weighs more with 
them than anything else is to see that all this is being done for the benefit 
of aliens whofn they detest, and especially Spaniards. They also perceive 
that these last are thus given an + agp for making themselves abso- 
dute masters of the kingdom, as they seem to be doing, for the Queen is 


bent on nothing else by reason of the great love she bears her husband, and 
all the chief personages are already bound to the King, and his Majesty can 
dispose of them at his pleasure (p. 1147). 


The Queen's defiance of the French King was dated June 5. 
The battle of St. Quentin, which comes within the limits of this 
volume, and the loss of Calais, which we shall hear something of 
in the next, are matters of history on which we need not dwell 
here. But there is another important act of Pope Paul IV. whick 
is often referred to—namely, the summoning ‘of Cardinal Pole 
to Rome, and the revocation of his legatine authority. We 
gather from one of Navagero’s letters to the Doge how much 
the suspicion of heresy intluenced the Pope, though to some 
extent his action may be attributed to his bitter feeling against 
Philip. He seems to have been firmly convinced of the 
Lutheran tendency of Pole and Morone, and no remonstrances 
on the part of the Doge could persuade the Pope to appoint his 
kinsman Luigi Priuli, one of Pole’s most intimate friends, to the 
bishopric of Brescia. He charges all these with heresy, and 
includes in the charge Pole’s friend Flaminio as well as Caracciolo, 
who had “ gone to live with those rogues at Geneva.” Towards 
the end of the time with which these papers are concerned, Paul 
had considerably changed his tone towards Philip, and also 
altered his view as to a new arrangement of Italian dynasties. 
Peace was signed between Paul and Philip September 14, but not 
till after the irrevocable step of depriving Pole of his legatine 
authority had been taken. And Paul knew so little of England 
and its affairs that he thought the appointment of Peto, a Franciscan 
friar whom he had just created Cardinal in Pole’s place, would be 
acceptable to the Queen and the nation. And here we may venture 
to correct a mistake about the succession to the see of Salisbury 
into which all historians have fallen. The Pope, who in this as 
in many other acts, thought he was directly inspired of God, 
speaks of Peto as heretofore elected Bishop of Salisbury without 
saying when he was elected. Navagero calls him episcopo 
Alboronense, but that is a mere mistake of writing. Mr. Rawdon 
Brown, in a note which is somewhat perplexed, gives from 
Haydn’s Book of Dynasties the names of the Bishops of Salisbury ; 
“ John Salcot, or Capon, appointed in 1539, dying in October 1557, 
and being succeeded by Peto, whom the Queen would not allow 
tu enter the realm, Francis Mallet being appointed October 14, 
1558, and set aside on her death, November 17, following.” There 
is, however, no real difficulty in the case. The true history is as 
follows :—Campeggio was deprived by Act of Parliament in 1534, 
and was succeeded first by Shaxton in 1535, and then by Capon or 
Salcot in 1539. Of course these men, being appointed during the 
schism, were not recognized by the Pope, who appointed Contarini 
to the see on the death of Campeggio, which took place in 
August 1539, when Cardinal Contarini was appointed by the Pope 
a few days before Salcot’s translation from Bangor to Salisbury. 
Contarini died in 1543, and it was in that year, March 30, that 
Peto was appointed to the see. He died before he was able to 
enter on his mission as legate in March 1558, or he would have 
assumed his see on his arrival in England. Nevertheless, by 
some mistake on the part of Cardinal Pole, Salcot or Capon 
received January 26, 1555, absolution, confirmation, and dis- 

nsation as Bishop of Salisbury. A similar mistake appears to 

ve been made by Pole as regards the bishopric of Bristol, which 
was erected during the schism, a mistake which had afterwards to 
be rectified by Papal dispensation. Mr, Rawdon Brown evidently 
has not access to many English books; but it is a little remark- 
able that he should have missed seeing the true account of this 
matter as given by Maziere Brady in his volumes on the Episcopal 
Succession published at Rome 1876-77, and have been reduced to 
referring to such a second-hand authority as Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates. Notwithstanding the slight blemish we have noticed, Mr. 
Rawdon Brown’s volumes are amongst the most valuable, and 
also are far from being the least interesting, of the series of Calendars 
issued under the authority of the Master of the Rolls. 


SOME RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS." 


KENNEDY'S edition of the Gdipus Tyrannus is a 
worthy companion to his Agamemnon, and we may say at 
once that no more valuable contribution to the study of Sophocles 
has appeared of late years, Besides the text and notes, the 


* The (Edipus Tyrannus ¥ Sophocles, With Translation, Notes, and 
Indices, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
and Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1882. 

Euripidis Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical 
Appendix for Upper and Middle Forms, by C. S. Jerram, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882. 

The Republic of Plato—Books I. and IT, With an Introduction, Notes, 
and the Argument of the Dialogue, by G. H. Wells, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Oxfurd. London: George Bell & Sons. 1882. 

Plutarch's Life of Themistocles. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Critical fe pve by Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of Ipswich School. mdon: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos libri II, et III. The Narrative of Zneas, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. W. Howson, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Harrow. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 188r. 

Livy—Books II. and III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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volume contains a most interesting introduction to and analysis of 
the play, a rhythmical translation, and three indices. The first 
of these consists of a list of words and phrases either uncommon 
in themselves, or employed in unusual ways; in the second we 
find various particles as exhibited in the play; while the third 
gives valuable information on grammatical points as illustrated b 
the usage of Sophocles. Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
index is that which relates to the pronouns and pronominal 
particles and their correlation. We would direct special attention 
to the paragraph on correlation of manner, where a complicated 
subject is admirably dealt with. Passing to the notes we find that 
where scholars are at variance Dr. Kennedy, for the most part, 
upholds the authority of Schneidewin as against Linwood. There is, 
however, no lack of original criticism. Among the most important 
of Dr. Kennedy’s notes is one on the meaning of the word cup- 
gopd in ll. 44 and 99. The latter line, 
Kkabappo ; tis 6 rhs Evuhopas; 
has generally been translated “ By what purgation ? what is the 
manner of the calamity?” Dr. Kennedy renders ris fuugopas 
as if it were rod EupgepéoOa, ‘* What is the mode of compliance 
with the oracle?” This, of course, gives a more satisfactory 
meaning, and @ priori there is no reason why ovyudopa should not 
have this sense. In like manner avpqdopas BovAevpareay, in |. 44, is 
rendered “Comparisons of Counsels.” Schneidewin’sreading of repos 
for rpdros, in 1, 99, gets rid of the difficulty, but is scarcely justifi- 
able. Dr. Kennedy proposes a new rendering of the difficult lines 
319, 320 spoken by Tiresias to CEdipus :— 
& od pn more 
Dr. Kennedy omits the two commas printed above, and in- 
serts one after eizvw. He then proposes to use ciztw twice 
over, so to speak, taking it both with od py more and with 
as av. He translates, therefore, “I will never speak my 
things, call them what I may, lest I disclose your things as 
evil.” The words os dy e¢imw are thus introduced instead 
of an epithet to raya, corresponding to xaxd, which in this 
rendering belongs exclusively to ra oi. This rather intricate 
arrangement will scarcely commend itself to scholars. The double 
use of ei7@ cannot, we think, be justitied on any grounds. Dr. 
Kennedy says “it must” suffice for both purposes; but this line 
of reasoning resembles that by which it was once proved that a 
beaver climbed a tree—“ it had to.” In 1. 731 Dr. Kennedy may 
very probably be right in rendering mapeoriv “it is possible,” 
instead of *“ he is come ”"—+z.e. “ consider him as come,” which is 
Linwood’s interpretation. Again, in 1. 1048, where (dipus sup- 
poses that Jocasta is horrified at discovering his humble origin, Dr. 
Kennedy gives what is no doubt the true sense of the words dgre 
py *kpabeiv rovpov yevos—“*so that I should not seek out my 
parentage.” We are inclined, too, to agree with Dr. Kennedy 
in preferring Schneidewin’s explanation of ll, 1437-8 to 
Linwood’s, The lines are as follows:— 
Tas 
ai Tod utovpyod marpds tyly dpav 
Ta mpdabe Aaumpa mpovéevncay dupara. 
Dr. Kennedy translates :—“ My hands which introduced to you, 
thus to behold them, your father’s once brilliant eyes.” Linwood’s 
rendering is:—“ Which caused your father’s eyes to see thus "—i.e. 
not to see at all. The translation is excellent throughout. Dr. 
Kennedy has obviously made accuracy his chief consideration ; 
but, though always literal, he is seldom prosaic. The spirit of the 
original Greek is well preserved, and the verse is often melodious, 
and at times highly poetical. Now and then the desire to be 
literal leads to some obscurity, as when the words dorpos éxye- 
Tpovpevos are rendered “ outmeasuring by the stars”; and some- 
times we find an awkward word or phrase, such as the adjective 
“ afflictive,” which seems to be a favourite with Dr. Kennedy. 
Asa fair example of the style, we may quote the following lines 
from Creon’s speech in answer to the accusations of C2dipus, 
Nl. 564-573:— 
For now indeed I gain, exempt from fear, 
All things from you; but were I chief myself, 
I must do many things against my will. 
How then is royalty a sweeter prize 
For me to hold than painless rule and sway ? 
I am not yet so blinded as to crave 
Any save profitable dignities. 
Now all men give me joy ; each one salutes, 
Who want a boon of thee invoke my aid; 
For in me lies their chance of gaining all. 
Why should I choose the other, losing this ? 

Mr. Jerram’s edition of the Helen of Euripides is a less ambitious 
work than Dr. Kennedy's, and is intended mainly for the use of 
the higher forms in public schools, The work is very well done ; 
the introduction is good and clear, and the notes are excellent so 
far as they go. Mr. Jerram does not go very deeply into questions 
of scholarship, but he gives just the kind of help which is needed 
by an intelligent student who has also the assistance of a tutor or 
schoolmaster. He is, we think, right in objecting to the formal 
explanations usually given of such constructions as ofre 
in line 292, and we also prefer his account of the phrase oic@ 
obv & Spacov to the one generally accepted—namely, that the 
construction is Spacor, cic 6. The expression, as Mr. Jerram 
points out, “ involves a change, which is quite in accordance with 


Greek usage, from the indirect to the direct construction within 
the limits of a single clause.” In line 1367 Mr. Jerram rejects the | 


ordinary interpretation according to which povdyzukoy is taken 
with dépny as referring to the bull, and meaning “ tied with a 
single halter.” He adopts, instead, the conjecture of Mr. Olark, 
that povdumveoy is here a substantive and means a horse, as in 
the Supplices. In line 362 Mr. Jerram is wrong in translating 
épy’ avepya “ deeds which never should have been done.” The 
words obviously mean “deeds which never were done”—i.e. 
the carrying off of Helen to Troy, which, according to the legend 
adopted by Euripides, never took place. To the notes is appended 
the scenefrom the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes, in which the 
Helen is parodied. 

Mr. Wells has certainly supplied a want by editing the first two 
books of the Republic. For those who are beginning the study of 
Plato this volume will be found very useful. The introduction 
discusses the |p age of Plato in writing the dialogue, the re- 
ligious belief of the greatest Greek writers, and the character and 
method of Socrates. This is followed by a good analysis of the 
argument of the whole dialogue, which will certainly help students 
to understand the bearing of the two books placed before them in 
the text. The notes are good, though sometimes needlessly long. 
Mr. Wells is happiest in explaining and enforcing the arguments of 
Plato, his grammatical notes are of less importance. The leading 
points are clearly brought out and illustrated by comparison with 
the opinions of other writers, ancient and modern, upon kindred 
subjects. For example, Sir Thomas More’s remarks on the unjust 
dealings of the rich are quoted with reference to the definition of 
justice given by Thrasymachus, and bis opinion that war is mainly 
caused by the pugnacity of princes is contrasted with Plato’s ac- 
count. ere Mr. Wells does not notice the different conditions, 
social and political, under which the two writers lived, and 
generally he fails to give sufficient weight to the influence exercised 
upon Plato’s mind by his surroundings. The literary side of the 
dialogue is not neglected, and altogether the book may be re- 
commended to the notice of schoolmasters. 

Mr. Holden observes in his preface that “ few will have cause 
to complain that I have given too little help in my commentary 
to young students.” Wemay certainly pronounce him guiltless in 
this respect, and ifthere were no such things in existence as books of 
reference, his edition of Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles would be of 
the greatest value. As itis, teachers will be inclined to complain 
that too much help has been given to young students. It can 
scarcely be necessary to tell them that é¢vos means “ a guest-friend,” 
and dva@nara “ votive offerings,” while even a very young student 
might be left to discover that ¢dofev ideiv means “he fancied 
that he saw.” In the same way we are told all about various 
people and places mentioned in the text—Ephorus, the histo- 
rian, Demaratus, King of Sparta, and the exact position of the 
land of the Pisidians, while information is given about gymuasia 
at Athens, the laws of Athenian citizenship, and the reforms of 
Cleisthenes. Surely something should be left for young students 
to find out for themselves; it is not desirable to supersede alto- 
gether the atlas and classical dictionary. Authorities, too, are 
often quoted when a reference would have been quite sufficient. 
Several pages of Grote’s History of Greece are thus transcribed in 
the course of the notes, Mr. Holden has also committed what we 
cannot help regarding as the error of trying to meet the require- 
ments both of beginners and of more advanced students. The 
result is that the notes are drawn out to an inordinate length. 
There are remarks on points of more or less elementary grammar,. 
and also criticisms pos comparisons of passages which are of the 
greatest value in themselves, but are rather out of place if the 
work is intended chiefly for young students, These objections to 
the plan of the book do not extend to the manner of its execution. 
Mr. Holden has spared no labour to make his work as complete as. 
possible. The introduction is exceedingly well done, and a very 
fair estimate is given of Plutarch’s strength and weakness as a 
biographer. The pages on the sources of information accessible to 
Plutarch are instructive, both with reference to the value of his 
work and, in a more general way, as treating of the credibility and 
importance of previous writers. Mr. Holden is so well known as- 
a scholar that it is scarcely necessary to speak of the excellence of 
his verbal criticism. We may just refer to the notes on the words 
dwerpivaro and azeiraro in ch. xxiii., and also to that on the late 
use of the word dvdyew=captivum ducere,in the same chapter. 
The post-classical use of the ékmadat=ex madawod in ch. xxx. 
is also noted, and reference is made to Mr. Rutherford’s exhaus- 
tive article on the subject in his New Phrynichus. The remarks 
on drdéxpyoa and cupdpoveiv in ch. xxvili. are also very good. 
We do not agree with Mr. Holden that Plutarch can or 
ought to supersede Xenophon as a text-book in szhools. How- 
ever valuable historical reading may be, classical authors are- 
used in schools mainly for the purpose of teaching language, 
and though Xenophon’s style shows a falling off from the 
purity of Attic Greek, Plutarch is still further removed in thought 
and language, as well as in point of time, from the best models. 

The Latin classical books on our list are of far less importance 
than the works of Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Holden. Mr. Howson 
has produced a very good edition for school purposes of the Second 
and Third Books of the Zneid. The notes are short and to the 
point; a judicious amount of help is given in difficult passages, 
and the use of books of reference is not rendered suparfluous. Every 
schoolmaster knows that boys will not take the trouble to read 
long-winded explanations or elaborate pieces of criticism, and Mr, 
Howson has therefpre been wise in omitting all such matter. He 
shows equally good judgment in illustrating the thoughts and ex- 
pressions of Virgil by quotations from other writers, and chiefly 
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from the English poets, There is no surer way than this of inter- 
esting an intelligent boy in the literature of a foreign language. 

Mr. erie little book affords a pleasing contrast to an 
edition of Livy, partly covering the same ground, which we 
noticed a short time ago. The character of the work is beat de- 
scribed by a quotation from the prefaee—“ In the notes all that I 
have attempted is to explain what appeared to require explanation, 
to point out facts of Latin style in general, and Livian style in 
particular, and here and there to translate.” Within the limits 
thus indicated Mr. Stephenson’s work is good and useful. We do 
not always admire the rather florid style of translation by which 
he has tried “to excite in the minds of schoolboys some dissatis- 
faction with that comfortable jargon of construing English.” In 
our on translations in notes for boys should be as literal as 
possible, and should only be given when absolutely necessary for 
the explanation of difficult passages. Cultivation of the graces of 
style is best left to the schoolmaster, who alone can judge in each 
case how far it is safe to go in that direction without running the 
tisk of unsoundness in the matter of scholarship. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM.* 


pa rm are certain delusions or popular fallacies which may be 

disseminated for a long time without doing much real harm. 
They amuse the thinking class; they mystify those who never 
think for themselves; and they furnish a to others 
who may be left to delude themselves into the notion that they 
are publie reformers and benefactors. Not so with some other 
alleged grievances. These unsettle the relations between two 
parties to a contract; or they tempt men and women to break the 
marriage laws ; or they alienate capital and impair credit ; or they 
may evenretard the progress and menace the financial solvency of 
a@ great empire. It is imperative that topics of this latter class 
should be exhaustively discussed, analysed, and set at rest in the 
opinion of all but a small fanatical residuum. And the author of 
the Lectures sypronanet in the volume before us has done good 
service by openly challenging the “ mischievous fallacies ” dissemi- 
nated by the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the 
bi ‘rade. When Archbishops mount platforms, when members 
of Parliament denounce diplomatists who have spent half their 
lives in the East, and when deputations threaten to encroach on 
the small time left at the disposal of a harassed Premier, it is 
surely time to review the arguments on both sides and to see 
whether the Indian Government is justly liable to a censure 
more fitting for bodies of men who would defend tauromachy, 
revive the slave trade, or use chapels for the purposes of a 
prize =— The indictment against the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment, though as lengthy as the acte d’accusation of a French 
tribunal, might be summed up shortly as follows. Opium is ad- 
mittedly a noxious, debasing, and poisonous drug. Smoked in 
pipes, or chewed and swallowed, it paralyses and ruins the physical 
and mental powers. It is fouler than tobacco and more pernicious 
than alcohol. It is gradually sapping the vitals of a peaceful, 
prosperous, and civilized population. It is introduced into the 
Chinese Empire by treaties enforced at the sword’s point, and ex- 
torted after the conclusion of an aggressive and iniquitous war. It 
is the product of a plant formerly unknown to Chinese agriculture, 
and only now grown there from the effect of evil example, in 
defiance of law, or else through the connivance of venal 
authorities. Against it the earnestness of the philanthropist and 
the piety of the missionary are alike powerless. And the worst 
part of the business is that this pestiferous production is forced on 
the Chinese population in order to fill the pockets of a few 
British merchants and to aid the Indian Government in misman- 
aging a population of Hindus and Mohammedans, who are con- 
demned to periodical famines because land otherwise fit for rice, 
pulse, and cereals, is set apart by legislation for the cultivation of 
this wholesale poison. 

A few other charges could be thrown in to point the moral, 
but the above may fairly be taken as the maine accusation. 
Mr. Brereton has collected facts with all the advantages of 
@ resident, and has sifted and compared them with all the skill 
and method of a lawyer. He has been aided in his researches by 

ractised officials engaged in the receipt of customs at many 

hinese ports. He has systematically inquired into the treatment 
of prisoners when debarred from this stimulant, and into the various 
modes of preparation, consumption, and sale in the native bazaars, 
Now and then his indignation at the assertions of one class and 
the credulity of another may have carried him a little too far. 
Nor has he invariabiy been fortunate in his calls for statistics of 
the amount of indigenous poppy grown in many parts of China. 
Orientals have no time for these topics, and see nothing but snares 
and pitfalls in requests for schedules and estimates. But Mr. 
Brereton has fairly used his materials, and has effectively disposed 
of some of the fallacies which by sheer force of reiteration have 
assumed something of the shape and substance of truths which it 
would be impious to impugn or unpractical to question. Now, 
though severe moralists may argue that the good or evil of any 
custom is not to be judged of solely by the number of those who 
indulge in it, stress has always been laid by the abolitionists on 


* The Truth about Opium. Being the substance of Thgee Lectures delivered 
at St. James’s Hall, on the oth, 16th, and 23rd prey last, by William 


H. Brereton, late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. London: Allen & Co. 1882. 


the enormous extent of the population which is being demoralized. 
Here Mr. Brereton says that the Chinese Empire contains three 
hundred and sixty or perhaps four hundred millions of souls, 
The number of those who smoke amounts, by a liberal computation, 
to three millions. Other calculations take the population at the 
safer estimate of three hundred millions, and the smokers of foreign 
opium atone million only. In either view it is obviously absurd 
to talk of opium as a plague which infects a whole continent. 
Then a very vital distinction must be made between opium- 
smoking and opium-eating, which is constantly kept out of sight. 
For the purposes of attack and disparagement the two have been 
mixed up. Smoking opium in moderation is not one whit more in- 
jurious than smoking cigars or Cavendish, and even Mr. Storrs 

urner, the champion of the abolitionists, is candid enough to 
admit that opium-smoking “is a pacific and polite vice.” The 
Chinese, to judge from travellers’ accounts, are cruel or rather 
callous to suffering. Their punishments are inflicted with a cold 
barbarity which throws into the shade the spasmodic violence of 
an Indian Raja or Nawab. But the Chinese workman never 
stabs his colleagues, nor does he chastise his wife with a 
poker, or fire revolvers at his neighbours during lucid intervals 
of madness. Some of the highest medical authorities record 
a decided opinion of the beneficial effects of opium-smoking 
in moderation, though admitting that excessive indulgence in 
this habit impairs the digestion, acts generally as an astringent, 
and weakens the brain. No doubt, too, the miserable object 
with bloodless and sallow cheeks, sunken eyes, feeble utter- 
ance, and haggard physiognomy, is not altogether an invention. 
But he is no more the creation of the Indian Government than is 
the drunken savage of Seven Dials the direct creation of one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s prosperity Budgets; and there is indubitable 
testimony to the wholesome effects of an occasional or regular 
opium pipe. It sovthes the nerves, lessens coughs and con- 
sumptive tendencies, and can be used medicinally in all kinds of 
unpleasant and hidden disorders. Mr. Brereton was probably not 
aware that there are considerable tracts in India where opium is 
largely consumed by the population as a prophylactic against 
marsh fever and malaria generally. 

Another formidable weapon of attack is taken from the introduc- 
tion of the drug into a country where it was previously unknown, 
If this were the case, the Indian Government might not escape 
the sort of condemnation passed on English captains and pioneers 
of civilization who introduce the small-pox into some Arcadian 
South Sea island, although they bring the antidote at the same 
time in the shape of vaccine matter. But there seems every reason 
to conclude that the very foundation of this charge fails. Opium- 
smoking has long been familiar to the Chinese, Edicts, culmi- 
nating in frightful punishments, have been issued against the 
— from time to time; and it is very difficult to get anything 

ike an approximate estimate of the indigenous product when we 
find that one expert puts it at 265,000 chests and another at 
25,000. But oc evidence is unimpeachable; and officials who 
have resided in the interior, as well as travellers who have 
traversed the land from Nankin to Yunnan and Szechuen, all 
agree in describing large breadths of land as sown with the poppy. 
And, if there is one thing clear in the whole controversy, it is 
that the authorities have no wish to put the cultivation down. 
Occasional requests for a high prohibitive duty on sea-borne opium 
are obviously dictated by the mere spirit of protection. The real 
truth is that the opium of Ghazipore and Benares is a more 
pure and wholesome preparation than the native drug; as 
superior, in fact, as good French claret is to muddy beer. 
ome of the other allegations are at once disproved. British 
merchants in China have no interest in the foreign opium trade, 
and the large fortunes of great houses at Hong Kong and other 
ay are made in tea and silk and other Chinese productions. 
ut when the above are disposed of there remains still the 
eflect of the Treaty of Tsientsin and the operations of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, 

Now we have first to ask the abolitionists one or two distinct 
questions, Is their crusade directed against the Government mono- 

ly only, or does it extend to the entire prohibition of the poppy 

vy law? Will it satisfy them if the Government ceases to give out 
advances, ceases to revise the terms of contracts with the Ryots of 
Behar, omits to manufacture the drug by its own agents at Patna 
and Ghazipore, and, closing alt its factories and godowns, allows 
English and native capitalists to step into the vacant place? Or 
do they contend that the traffic is so accursed that neither directly 
nor indirectly should the Anglo-Indian Exchequer derive any 
pecuniary benefit from this branch of commerce, and that culti- 
vation and manufacture must be put down summarily—by law all 
over British territory, by persuasion, example, and influence in all 
native States? The language of harangues and memorials is so 
vague and uncertain that it is necessary to consider their petition 
under both aspects. As regards peremptory stoppage eve where, 
very little need be said. The Indian Government, backed by the 
Home authorities, can fora time, no doubt, with its tribunals and 
its army, carry any measure it likes, or put an end to any practice 
of which it disapproves, But, as no one with the smallest practical 
knowledge of any one part of India, of any one branch of its 
various services, of any one field of Anglo-Indian enterprise and 
speculation, or of the feelings of any considerable portion of the po- 
pulation, would dream of advocating this interference for an instant, 
we may at once put it aside. We then come to the alternative. 
Government gracefully retires from the field, and capitalists and 
speculators rush in, as they did long ago for indigo and silk when 
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“one to rival or oppose 


’ the East India Company's monopolies terminated, and as they did 


more recently for tea and cinchona when there was no 
them. We suppose it will hardly 
be contended that the Government ‘would not be justified 
in putting an export duty on chests manufactured by the 
unclean hands of independent merchants, or that it is not in some 
‘way to be recouped for its abandonment of direct profits on its 
own sales, In this case it is not very easy to see the distinction 
in point of iniquity, or to avoid quoting the legal maxim about 
doing ill per alium and per se. But we will suppose the memo- 
rialists to be satisfied with the abandonment of the monopoly. 
Do they fondly imagine that the production of opium would be 
lessened, and in time completely cease? It is, on the contrary, 
morally certain that cultivation and manufacture would indefinitely 
increase. At present the Government can restrict the cultivation 
in certain districts and prohibit it altogether in others. Let it 
shut up its factories and they would be bought eagerly by poppy 

lanters, who would build many more besides. The production in 

alwa and other native States would receive a vast impulse. The 
esteemed brand of Mr. Smith would compete with the precious 
drug of Mr. Jones, and the out-turn of Baboo Shib Chandra 
Mukarji would be quoted in the market as far superior to that 
ot Govinda Lalla. China would” be flooded with opium, and 
in the varying processes of manufacture a good deal of 
the drug would be second and third-rate, while adulteration, 
now scrupulously guarded against, would take root and flourish 
actively as a subordinate trade. To sum up this part of the case, 
we may rely on it that the cessation of the monopoly would be 
followed by a large increase of private cultivation and public 
consumption in many districts of India, and by a still larger ex- 
port to China, It bas also been said in speeches and pamphlets 
that the Chinese Government has been compelled to admit opium, 
and that nothing but our perversity in maintaining the Treaty of 
Tientsin prevents the Emperor and his Mandarins from altogether 
stopping the sea-board traflic as well as the inland growth. The 
evidence of Mr. Lay and Mr. Oliphant, who served under Lord 
Elgin in 1859, is conclusive against these assertions; and we have 
already shown that the growth of poppy in the interior, unchecked 
and unpunished, rests on evidence that cannot be impeached. We 
may add that by the arrangement known as the Chefoo Convention 
of September 1876, which still awaits final ratification, the 
Chinese Government is quite willing to open four more ports to 
British merchants if the Customs authorities are only empowered 
to admit our opium in bond, to collect the Customs dues leviable, 
and still further to exact certain other inland dues known as 


A real danger has always menaced this branch of our revenue, 
but it is one to which the abolitionists have closed their eyes. The 
cultivators of Behar and Benares begin to find that other crops 
pay better than the poppy. So far from this plant displacing the 
“tood of the people,” it is cereals, sugar cane, and the more valu- 
able products that displace the poppy. Ryots in Behar are asking 
to be paid at the rate of 5 rupees a seer, like those in Benares, 
instead of 4 rupees § annas, The Bengal Government may be 
justly apprehensive that one of two courses must be followed. 
ither the area must be enlarged so as to increase the production, 
or a less amount must be offered for sale. The first alternative 
will unquestionably cost much money: Then the production of 
Persian opium has recently been extended and improved. A quarter 
of a century ago the scanty exports from Bushire averaged 300 
chests, They have recently risen to 7,000 or 8,000. More care 
has been expended on the manufacture, and competent judges 
think that Persian opium, though inferior to the products of the 
Government agencies, is quite equal to that of native States. 
We hardly know whether the abolitionists will be glad or sorry to 
hear that the Persian variety has-an unpleasant taste and is weaker 
in its effect. Altogether the conclusion seems inevitable that, with- 
out apy aid from Mr, Pease or Mr. Richard, some portion at least 
of the Indian manufacture ‘will in China be gradually displaced 
by a Persian equivalent and by the indigenous drug. 

It is not necessary now to do more than glance at one other 
administrative difficulty which would be caused’ by the with- 
drawal ‘of the Indian monopoly. Many independent men of capital 
would be anxious to buy or lease large tracts of land in order 
to induce the cultivator to take advances and pay for them in 
crude opium. Every Anglo-Indian administrator knows how, in 
the ease of indigo, the ties between capitalist and producer, 
Zemindar and Ryot, were strained:till they parted, and how 
undesirable it must be to. reproduce these irritating causes of 


‘discontent. On the other hand it is perfectly certain that, up to 


the present time, the relations between the Government as capitalist 
and the Ryots as cultivators have been harmonious, while the 
educated native would view with strong and just disapprobation 
any attempt to sacrifice an important branch of the revenue at the 
instigation of a small in England, and to make good the de- 
ficiency Ss Indian taxation, whether on land, excise, 
or salt. Mr. Brereton’s book and Mr. Pease’s threatened motion 
happily coincide. The Government, it is believed, are in possession 
of evidence amply sufficient to refute the assertions and to negative 
the conclusions of the anti-opium To the ordinary reader 
it may seem no more immoral for one Government to recoup itself, 
through opium, for famines and expeditions to Cabul, than it is 
for another to drink itself out of the Alabama dilliculty. But it 
is very desirable that the case should be thoroughly sifted in all 
its bearings, and that the Government should not lose this oppor- 
tunity of finally setting’ at rest an ugitation which, based on 


hollow and unsubstantial arguments,’ is’ yet; from the high 
character of its supporters, likely to impair the solvency of the 
provincial and Imperial Governments in India and to spread doubt 
and despondency amongst large and loyal classes of the native 
community, 


DICK’S WANDERING.* 
R. STURGIS’S new novel is a panoramic story—a record of 
a modern young man’s life at home and abroad, in London 
and the country, in Palestine and at Eton. We have read the 
book straight through without stopping, and, as one of the cha- 
racters, Osbert Langdon, says about Miss Susan Bond, it “ has 
never bored us.” ‘This is sufficient praise from a reviewer, whose 
reading of novels is so often interrupted by weariness and by a 
sense of surprise and tedium, caused by the ruthless dulness of 
novel-writing men. But we are obliged to go further and admit 
that our liking for Dick's Wandering is very much akin to Osbert 
Langdon’s affection for Susan Bond. Tt is not exactly a 
“ Florentine fourteenth-century frenzy.” Mr. Sturgis has kept us 
interested and amused, and has constantly awakened a sweet smile 
by his descriptions of people and the casual good things which fall 
from his pen. And it is fair to say that he has aimed at no more 
than this. He has been elaborately careful not to overcharge his 
colour; if a passage here and there in his last book might be 
described as “ fine writing,” there is no foolish fine writing here. 
He has described life as it is among people whose “ cheery 
stoicism” in the midst of wealth and luxury charmed Mr. 
Carlyle. He has introduced some “ wiser epicureans,” too, and 
he has just hinted ata few adventures. It would be the height of 
injustice to blame him for not going further, for not doin 
Ercles’ part rarely ; and yet we do want a little more passion an 
vigour, a little more incident, a plot with some complication and 
excitement. We keep thinking that this, after all, is thin arti- 
ficial work, however truthful and however delicate. But these 
may be the demands of a jaded appetite which is happiest with a 
story by Boisgobey or by Xavier de Montépin, who are certainly 
not models of all that is admirable in fiction. Even setting aside 
the desire for more incident, for more adventure in Dick’s very 
unadventurous “ wandering,” we think that a little more passion 
might have been admitted, even by people in the very best society. 
We have an impression that Mr. Sturgis can do something larger, 
stronger, and more permanent in character than the work which 
he has chosen to do, 

In one respect Mr. Sturgis’s hero, Dick Hartland, resembles his 
earliest hero in John o’ Dreams. He is a young fellow with every- 
thing handsome about him, entirely his own master, lord of many 
acres, blessed with a happy disposition and an affectionate mother, 
and only troubled by the eternal question of the lover in Locksley 
Hall, “ What is that which I should do?” We forgot that he 
has another foible, an uncompromising habit of telling the truth. 
This manifests itself at a very early age indeed. Little Dick 
Hartland has loitered in the dining-room after the ladies and 
children have departed, and has heard a blatant hypocritical 
Liberal give his true opinion of the middle classes, This politician, 
Mr. Kirby, is very well sketched in the earlier chapters but grows 
rather tedious in the later part of the story. Here is his opinion 
of the middle classes, which is a coarse rendering of Mr. Arnold’s 
more elegant criticisms :-— 

“They are taught to calculate interest,” continued the other; “that’s 
what middle-class education is. And when they go into business, they 
find tables where the interest is calculated for them. They are strong 
enough to smash this Government—or any Government, if it comes to 
that—but they are the stupidest class in Kurope, bar none.” Here Mr. 
Kirby paused, struck a match, lighted the cigar which he had been holding 
between two of his big fingers, blew a light cloud, and then removing the 
cigar from his lips delivered himself of this. remarkable statement—* The 
middle class are fools,” 

Having heard this, Dick rouses his lazy cousin, Osbert Langdon, a 
small boy like himself, out of his first sweet sleep, and the pair 
steal into the country-town, where Kirby, M.P., is addressing his 
constituents. The legislator promises, as the sum of the Liberal 
Ometonns ideas that “everything shall be done a little cheaper,” 
and ‘on the straight lines of the ledger,” ending “You are the 
representatives of that great middle class from which I myself am 
so proud to haye sprung.” Then from beneath a gallery comes a 

his is Dick’s first political. appearance, and t t symptom he 
gives of a tendency to negleot the great maxim that all verities are 
not good to tell, 

Dick’s Eton days are very pleasantly described, and the chapters 
which deal with school life will be ner to boys. There is an 
excellent sculling race, drawn with patient attention to local 
details. At Eton Osbert Langdon, the lazy cousin, is a good deal 
corrupted by the rowdier class of sportsman. At the age of 
seventeen Dick insists, very much to our amazement, on leavin 
school, and studying the .working of various systems of land 
tenure in various parts of the globe. An Oxford man, Fabian 
Deane, accompanies him, and many Oxford men will rejoice in 
this ebullient and enthusiastic missionary of vast and vague ideas, 
a familiar, but not very common ‘ype. “Interesting” was the 
epithet most frequently applied to Mr. Fabian Deane. “ Inter- 
esting” used to be the highest possible term of praise, “con- 


* Duk's Wanaermg. By Julian Stargis, London: Blackwood & 
Sons. 1882. 
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noting,” as Mr. Mill says, all good qualities and intellectual 
virtues ; while to be “ uninteresting ” was the unpardonable social 
sin. Consequently there were few that were saved in this scheme 
of morality. Of Fabian Deane we read :— 


It is certain that some blunt people among his Oxford contemporaries 
accused him of affectation ; but this was a very crude view of a very 
interesting character. He was naturally unlike other young men, and he 
liked to be unlike them. . . . In spite of the pitiful inadequacy of man- 
kind and of himself, he enjoyed a great brightness of spirit, which was 
made only more brilliant by brief hours of majestic gloom. 


In Fabian’s improving company Dick saw a great deal of 
foreign peasant life, and learned much about land tenures. When 
he returned to London he found that Osbert Langdon was losing 
money nightly in a private hell, and the private hell is neatly 
described, with no conventional deeps of colour. Osbert’s beautiful 
sister had algo ripened into a very accomplished flirt, and Dick's 
next labour was to correct and chasten his erring cousins. He 
kept telling the beautiful Betty Langdon the truth about herself 
and her ways, and there is plenty of humour in the description of 
this placid lady; how she saw Dick's discourses in the light of a 
sort of flirtation, while he bestowed his moral earnestness upon 
her as freely as Dogberry was minded to bestow all his tediousness. 
Finally Betty marries an excellent young man named Torrington. 
Mr. Sturgis has taken a good deal of pains with the portrait of her 
brother, one of the many invincibly amiable, lazy, self-indulgent, 
and rather dastardly youths, who first appear in fiction in the shape 
of Paris of Troy. Miss Susan Bond, as Osbert Langdon frequently 
— is “ very fond of him”; his only difficulty is to determine 
whether he is very fond of her. By way of arriving at a solution 
of this question, Osbert accompanies Diek and Fabian Deane to the 
Holy Land, Damascus, and Constantinople, which they visit during 
the Russo-Turkish war. Mr. Sturgis might have used this oppor- 
tunity to be very descriptive indeed, but we really wonder at his 
moderation. Kose-coloured afterglows, silvery moonlights, the 
poetry of desolation, the sentiment of the East; he only shows 
us these things in their psychological effect on his hero. Here is 
a conversation which throws some light on Osbert’s view of the 
world of life and of death :— 

He fidgeted a little on his stool, and then asked Dick what he had been 
thinking about before he joined him. 

“ Lots of things,” said Dick ; “ principally death.” 


“Ugh!” said Ossie. 

“It’s just as well to think about it sometimes. Suppose you had to 
face it.” 

“T shouldrun,” said Ossie—“ like a hare.” 

“Oh no you wouldn’t,” said Dick ; “you can be plucky enough ; I call | 
you rather a reckless chap ; look at the way you ride sometimes.” | 

« That's allexcitement. I should be iaoan awful funk, if I had time 


“Well then,” said Dick with his inquisitorial manner, “ suppose you had 
to choose in cold blood between dying and doing a dirty action ? ” 

“I shouldn't die that time,” said Ossie, and he made a nice ring of 
emoke in the air. 

“You don’t know what you are saying.” 

“T know I’d do anything rather than die; so would anybody ; and it’s 
all bosh saying they wouldn’t. People nowadays ain’t such fouls as to die 
if they can help it. Everybody looks after himself, when it comes to the 
point. You'd do anything to save your life, just as [ would.” 

“God forbid! ” said Dick. 

“ Well I make no pretence,” said Ossie as loftily as it he were on the | 
— moral ground. “ I'd do anything to save my life ; and there isn’t a 
fellow at the Club who wouldn’t say just as I do. The fact is, Dick, 
you ain't a man of the world.” 

These are hideous sentiments, and, of course, we expect to find 
‘Osbert involved in some adventure in which he belies his opinions. 
But when an adventure presents itself and danger appears, Osbert 
justifies Baudelaire’s dictum, that the mind becomes accustomed to 
act on the ideas which the tongue is accustomed to utter, and he 
plays the cur. No doubt the bravado of cowardice is usually nothing 

ut a bravado; but Osbert’s case proves that it may become some- 
‘thing more. Ina later adventure, he recovers his nerve or forgets 
his philosophy, and we are enabled to part with him, not with 
much trust or affection, but not in despair. The chief interest of 
the Eastern tour is not in Dick's schemes for reclaiming Palestine, 
or part of it. Dick is a very feeble sort of Tancred, and 
Fabian’s plan for solving the Eastern question by settliog the 
Pope in Constantinople needs the wit of Lord Beaconsfield to 

eitamusing. The arrival of what the Dragoman calls “ an 
American prince,” with his charming daughter, and their meeting 
with Dick and his party, introduce at last the love story, without 
which no novel is complete. Mr. Holcroft is a type of American 
new and delightful in fiction, though not very uncommon in life. 
His daughter Kitty we cannot avoid comparing with Mr. Henry 
James’s many studies of the Transatlantic young girl. We are 
not so convinced of her reality, nor so puzzled by the pleasing 
labyrinths of her character, as we are sure of the et and 
= by the psychology of Daisy Miller and her sisterhood. 
ut the American citizen who is offended by Kitty Holcroft, or 
thinks her creator an unkind caricaturist, will be a citizen very 
difficult to please, After various“ passages,” the scene shifts again 


to London, where Kitty is of much service to the pretty and frivo- 
lous Betty, and where we have some clever scenes bet ween Betty and 
her admirer Dolamore, a very sinister second-rate young man ; and, 
like many second-rate men, a favourite with women. How these 
complications ended we do not propose to tell; for, though there is 
scarcely sf ners all in Mr. Sturgis’s story, his readers will be 
anxious to know “ what became of” his characters. Dick’s labours 
as a candidate for Parliament are amusingly described, and his ex- 
perience might almost have justified him in the sweeping comment 


“the middle classes are fools.” Dick's relations with his mother, 
too, form a chapter of great tenderness and truthfulness. We end 
a notice of a book in which Mr. Sturgis has dared too little, with 
this portrait of a lady :— 

The comfort derived from mingling tears was that nearest to the heart of 

Mrs. Meryon. She had learned to expect little. When the weather was 
fine, she was not deceived by its treachery ; when the weather was dull, 
that was more fitting. She kept a store of other people’s sorrows, as a 
squirrel keeps nuts; she loved to crack them at strange moments. On 
festive occasions she sighed most; fur then she could not help thinking of 
that poor dear somebody whom she remembered in such spirits, or of that 
poor dear other one who would be so happy if he could be there; so would 
she tone down the mirth till the atmosphere was such as she loved to 
breathe. In times of sorrow this lady was like a gentle shower falling 
softly if superfluously in a season of heavy rains, Her life was a peaceful 
stream, and in its sliding grey she viewed herself with no little satis- 
faction. 
Our counsel to Mr. Sturgis is to be less cautious, to strike a deeper 
note, and even risk failure rather than confine himself within the 
narrow ground where he is certain to do well. With more pur- 
pose and more daring he would give more reality to his characters, 
and would be better aided by his keen powers of observation, 


MODERN FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN.* 


ip aERS are some theories whose absurdity is so manifest that 
the shortest way to refute them is simply to state them. It 
is of course needful that the listener to the statement should be a 
rational man, capable of sifting and weighing evidence. Ethnology, 
history, language, and folk-lore concur in supplying thousand- 
fold evidence that the Englishman John Smith is neither a Jew 
nor an Ephraimite, but that he isa Teuton. Yet there are several 
John Smiths who solemnly beiieve that their ancestors were 
Hebrews ; that the Prince of Wales is the direct descendant of 
David and Solomon; that the prosperity of Great Britain is due 
to the fact that it was colonized by Hebrew fugitives of “the 
Babylonian Desolation of B.c. 580,” and not by English warriors 
nearly a thousand years later. There are certain weekly and 
monthly publications which tind their account in producing argu- 
ments to support this ridiculous delusion. They assure their 
readers that everything that is disjointed and anarchical in human 
society will be set right as soon as ever the totality of Englishmen 
accept “the identification "—that is to say, swallow the monstrous 
hoax that they are the children of Jacob. We understand that 
there are two rival parties in the Church of Anglo-Israelism, one 
calling upon us to believe that we are Jews, and the other assur- 
ing us that we are the descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes, and that 
we are therefore not Jews, though we are Israelites. Mr. Glover 
seems to take a mediatory attitude, and to represent “ England” 
as being both “the remnant of Judah” and also “the Israel of 
Ephraim,” or “ the two families under one head.” Whether he or 
Mr. Hine has the better right to take out a patent for this extra- 
ordinary politico-ethnological invention of our Semitic origin 
we cannot tell. Mr. Glover was formerly chaplain to the English 
Consulate at Cologne, where he appears to have occupied his spare 
time in interviewing the Jewish Rabbis of the Rhineland, chiefly 
with a view of collecting arguments in support of the hypothesis 
which he had already adopted as “the Truth.” Twenty years 
ago he called upon “the learned Rabbi of Kreuznach,” and 
“announced ” to him “that England was the remnant of Judah,” 
and that the proof ot the fact was to be found-in “a stone, a 
woman, and a flag!” The Rabbi behaved very much as any other 
sane man would have behaved upon hearing such an amazing 
communication. But we must let Mr. Glover describe his be- 
haviour:—“ The effect produced in his demeanour was very re- 
markable. At first these words disturbed him, seemed somewhat 
to distress him, made him abstracted, uneasy, and mooning.” After 
the author had laid all “the coincidences ” before the Rabbi, he 
appears to have converted the eminent Jewish divine, not indeed 
to the Christian faith, but to the Anglo-Israelite faith, which is 
quite another thing. This was a great comfort to the chaplain, 
who pathetically informed the Rabbi that his own English fellow- 
countrymen regarded him ag “mad.” Six weeks later, Mr. Glover 
paid a second visit to this Jewish convert, who exclaimed, either 
enthusiastically or good-humouredly, ‘‘ Herr Pastor, nehmen 
Sie Acht! Ich bin bereit das Panier zu tragen!” “ What Panier?” 
asked Mr. Glover. ‘The Panier,” answered the Rabbi, “ that 
floats on the keep of Windsor Castle, which has the blazon on its 
dexter quartering of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” In the same 
year, 1861, Mr. Glover called upon Rabbi Weilchenfeld of Diissel- 
dorf, and laid before him the “ fifteen questions” with which it 
was his habit, whilst he was an Anglican chaplain, to cross- 
examine the German Rabbis. The Rabbi of Diisseldorf was very 
indignant. He said that such questions could not be answered by 
any man, but only by God Himself. Hereupon the undismayed 
author observed, “ Excuse me, sir, if I tell you that I have some- 
thing to say on each of them. Allow me then to ask,” Mr. 
Glover continued, “if you, in answer to the Third Question 
(Where, Shiloh not having been manifested, floats the Standard of 


| the Tribe of Judah?) can tell me where the Standard of Judah 


floats this day in power, and has a right to float there?” Mr. 
Glover tells us that the Rabbi made “ a significant gesture, imply- 


* Engand the Remnant of Juaah ana Israel of Ephraim. By the Rev. 
F. R. A. Glover, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1381 
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ing his inability.” Hereupon the questioner triumphantly 
answered his own question. “It is over the keep of Windsor 
Castle, in the Royal Standard of England!” We are not surprised 
when the author tells us that the Rabbi “ wished to know how it 
could have gotten there.” That is what we should wish to know— 
or, at least, it is what we might wish to know if we were Jews. 
But we are obliged to confess that Mr, Glover's explanation of the 
process seems to us in 1882, as he tells it seemed to others in 
1861, “ a farrago of nonsense.” 

The Prophet Jeremiah, according to the Jewish tradition related 
by Tertullian, Jerome, and Epiphanius, was stoned to death by the 
people at Tahpanhes in Egypt, and his grave was formerly pointed 
out near Cairo. A second Jewish tradition, cited by Bleek, repre- 
sents Jeremiah and Baruch as the captives of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, after his conquest of Egypt, is said to have carried the two 
prophets into Babylon. A host of legends naturally gathered 
around the person of the great patriotic prophet, and the 
writer of the Lamentations over fallen Jerusalem came to be 
regarded as the — patron saint of the Holy City and the 
Chosen People. Mr. Glover and the Anglo-Israelites have dis- 
covered that the Prophet Jeremiah was neither stoned to death in 
Egypt nor died a natural death in Babylon. After the fall of 
Jerusalem he took ship for Ireland, carrying with him a company 
of fellow-passengers, a stone, and a flag. The name of the ship is 
unhappily lost, but the crew consisted of “the remnant of the 
Tribe of Judah, including “some member of the family of David.” 
The captain belonged to the tribe of Dan. Mr. Glover's demon- 
stration of these “ facts” is rich in “ifs.” The “if” suggestive is 
followed up by the “then” demonstrative. “If” Jeremiah took 
some Jewish exiles to Ireland, then, as the author suggests, a 
member of David's family “ might have been” amongst them. “ A 
whispered tradition,” he tells us, exists in Ireland, that one of its 
greatest kings, 

Fin McCoyle went to school, 
Went to school 
With the Prophet Jeremiah, 

Mr. Glover is not uncritical. He observes that “ this, if it stood 
alone, would not count for much in the way of evidence.” But he 
adds that “if Jeremiah took the stone to Ireland,’ and “if it 
be Jacob's pillow,” and if “it were set up by Jeremiah,” then 
“ there is sense in the legend.” All these and other “ifs” being 
zranted, then “all the marvels related of Tara, its Eastern 

rincess, its Judge, and mysterious Prince, and the Law, 
are not only solved, but are necessary events.” The Jewish 
legend in the Second Book of Maccabees (ii. 4-7) represents 
the Prophet Jeremiah, at the command of God, taking the 
Tabernacle, the Ark, and the Altar of Incense, and hiding them 
in a cave in the mountain on which Moses beheld the glory of the 
Lord, and then stopping up the mouth of the cave so tbat the 

ople might not find them. Mr. Glover suggests that “if” 
p reser took these holy things and hid them, “ then” he would 
never have omitted to take that “other holy thing, the stone of 
Bethel.” The conjecture is quite reasonable; but if the prophet 
hid three of the holy things in a cave, why did he not hide the 
fourth holy thing in the same place? If he Sanus this one holy 
thing to Ireland, why did he not also place the Tabernacle, the 
Ark, and the Altar of Incense on board the Danite ship in which 
he sailed to Tara? We are rather surprised that Mr. Glover, 
while he was so sedulously hunting out “ coincidences,” did not 
stumble upon one very remarkable coincidence between the patron- 
saint of Judea and the patron-saint of Ireland. How is it that he 
failed to discover that Jeremiah and St, Patrick are two names 
for one person? The prophet Jeremiah, according to a tradition 
given by Epiphanius, cleared Egypt of reptiles. This is exactly 
what St. Patrick, according to an “ry credible tradition, did 
for Ireland. It only remains to shown that Egypt and 
Treland, Jeremiah and Patrick, are synonymous words—a philo- 
logical feat which an Anglo-Israelite scholar would find no great 
difficulty in executing—and the “ identity” of Egypt and Ireland 
will be as clear and convincing as any other identity which Mr. 
Glover or Mr. Hine has produced. 

But we have further “evidence.” One of the countless 
legends about St. Patrick asserts that he spent his last days 
in Glastonbury in the monastery founded by St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. Here we have what Mr. Glover might consider 
a powerful hint that St. Patrick was a Jew; and was there 
not something truly Semitic in his wish to die and be buried 
amongst his own people? It is true that there is a chrono- 
logical difficulty. Jeremiah is usually supposed to have died 
about six centuries before St. Joseph of Arimathea was born, 
and ten centuries before St. Patrick was born. The Angio- 
Israelite method, however, would prove just as effectual for ex- 
plaining wy he chronological difficulty as it does for explain- 
ing away ethnological and philological difliculties. It would 
dind a legend or a tradition ready for the purpose. For in- 
stance, there is a Jewish legend which states that the prophet 
Jeremiah returned from Feypt to Jerusalem, and lived there for 
three hundred years. “ If he lived three hundred years after the 
reputed date of his death,” Mr. Glover might triumphantly 
suggest, “then it is not unreasonable to suppose that he may have 
lived a thousand years after that date.” Mr. Glover is an 
enthusiastic believer in the Vox populi as uttered in traditions and 
legends. Thus, in regard to the stone which Jeremiah brought 
to England, which was formerly at Scone, and which is now in 
Westminster Abbey, he tells us that the sceptical Toland, the 
learned Dr. Warner, and other scholars bear witness that “ the 


vulgar” call it “Jacob's Stone” and “Jacob’s Pillow.” Dr. 
Warner is even so rash and ignorant as to call this belief “a 
ridiculous superstition.” “ But,” demands our author, “ what if 
The Vulgar be right? What if the learned author be one of those 
many who, because they choose to take things for granted in the 
contrary sense—making themselves infallible—are. pleased to 
mation, speaking unadvisedly with their lips, do damage to the 
cause of truth and sobriety?” Mr. aon thinks that the 
matter ought to be laid before the Queen. He is convinced, he 
tells us, that “if this support of her Throne, this very stone, 
were now cut away from under our Sovereign,” the whole British 
Empire would colla It is to be hoped that the Home Rulers 
will not be converted to Anglo-Irish Israelism. If they once come 
to believe Mr. Glover's theory, they will be putting dynamite 
under “ Jacob's Pillow,” and will with one single spark blow up 
Westminster Abbey and destroy the British Empire. Mr. Glover 
would doubtless reply that they cannot do this, because they 
would thereby render void the entire body of Old Testament pro- 
phecy. But what is to prevent them from trying the experiment ? 
The sons of St. Patrick, or Jeremiah, might accept the first 
article of Mr. Glover's creed and reject the other articles. They 
might insist upon piously carrying back “the stone” to Tara in 
Ireland, where Jeremiah first placed it, and where he intended it 
should remain. Why should the Saxon be allowed to keep that 
sacred “ Lia-Fail,” the “Stone of Destiny,” the “ Palladium of 
Empire,” the “ Jacob's Pillow,” the “Jewish Foundation Pillar 
of the Temple,” the “ Perpetual Witness”? Fergus the Great of 
Scotland, as the author himself shows, first stole it from the Irish, 
upon whom the Prophet had bestowed it, and Edward I. of Eng- 
land afterwards carried it into Saxon Middlesex. 

Mr. Glover's chapters upon “the Flag” which Jeremiah took 
to Ireland are as rich in unadulterated fun as are his chapters upon 
“the Woman” and “the Stone.” They are constructed upon the 
same ingenious method. Mr. Glover first assumes that this or 
that hypothesis is “ the Truth "—with a capital T; he next looks 
about for arguments to prove that it is. The evidence which 
proves to him that our Queen is the direct heiress of King David 
would make it equally obvious that every family which has a lion 
rampant upon its coat of arms is of Jewish origin, and that every 
city which paints or carves a lion rampant upon its “ wappen” 
was founded by a colony of fugitive Hebrews. ‘ How,” demands 
he, “ came that Eastern Tropical beast, a Lion, to be the blazou of 
acountry lying so far west as Scotland, and in the icy North?” 
There are no lions in Scotland. The blazoned lion rampant, he 
goes on to tell us, was carried thither from Ireland by “ Fergusius, 
the son of Ferchardas.” Thus it will be seen that ‘the Lion of 
Scotland was in reality the Lion of Ireland; and, as the Lion is 
no more an Irish than a Scottish wild beast, it is evidently an 
importation to that country from the East.” In short, the 
Prophet Jeremiah was as clearly its first introducer as he was the 
introducer of the “ King’s Daughter” and of “Jacob's Pillow”; 
and thus the first lion which the Irish ever saw was the heraldic 
brute pictured upon the banner which the Prophet carried from 
Asia to Tara, Here, again, we are not without fear that Mr. 
Glover may be unconsciously playing into the hands of the Irish 
Home Rulers, and even into the hands of the Papists. Can he be 
aware that Daniel O’Connell used to call the late Roman Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, Dr. MacHale, “ the Lion of the Tribe of Judah” ? 
Can he be aware that the leading English journal accepted the 
“identity,” and that the Times headed that prelate’s letter with 
the title “ A Roar from St. Jarlath’s” ? 

If Mr. Glover had been a student of English history he would 
have discovered that an attempt was seriously made in the middle 
of the seventeenth century to carry the Anglo-Israelite hypothesis 
out of the province of mere speculation into that of political fact. 
The first Anglo-Israelite was the London wine-cooper, Thomas 
Venner, the leader of the “ Fifth Monarchy men,” who plotted 
successively against Oliver Cromwell and Charles II. Venner 
resolved that the “identity” of England and Israel should be 

ractically realized. In 1657 he and his followers determined to 
Kil the Protector and proclaim “ King Jesus.” Secretary Thurloe 
had a spy amongst the early Anglo-Israelites, detected their pro- 
gramme, and seized their arms and their banner. On the latter 
was painted “ the Lion of the Tribe of Judah,” couchant, with the 
motto, “ Who will rouse him up?” Again, in 1661, the same 
fanatical Anglo-Israelites—to whom Cromwell had been “ very 
tender,” as Jessop, Clerk of the Council, put it, on account of “ that 
appearance of Christ in them,” and “ often seeking of God ”— 
raised the banner of “the Lion of the Tribe of Judah” against 
Charles II. The poor mad theorist who thought that he and his 
tifty followers would conquer England for the Son of David was 
hanged. As the mney Dryden in his Absalom and Achitophel 
figured England as Israel, and King Charles as David, peters he 
may also be claimed, like the fanatic Venner, asa precursor of Mr 
Glover and Mr. Hine. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS OF ANIMAL LIFE.* 


HE late Mr. Frank Buckland, as we learn from Mr. Bompas’s 
short preface, selected and arranged the papers which make up 
the volume for publication shortly before his death. Like former 


* Notes and Jottings of Animal 4° ~~ the late Frank Buckland. 
With Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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volumes of Mr. Buekland’s, the present one is remarkable for the 
variety of its subject-matter. We have in it papers on monkeys, 
on the gorilla, on salmon egg-collecting for Australia and New 
Zealand, on the waxworks in Westminster Abbey, on the coster- 
monger’s market, on bird-catching, on Lord Bute’s bearers, on the 
Jews’ fish-market, and on, amongst many other things, the “ great 
sea-serpent.” Indeed, the contents recall to our mind an explana- 
tion once given by # miner at Freiberg of the qualities of a heap 
of stuff lying by the mouth of one of the mines which used to be 
silver mines. Being asked of what metals it had traces, he replied 
that you could find in it silver, copper, lead, cobalt, “ und—und 
was Sie wiinschen.” So in taking up Mr. Buckland’s volume one 
is sure to light upon something of interest, narrated or described 
in a style which is lively rather than refined or careful, but which 
is an exception to the rule that easy writing makes hard reading. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the curious notes on the behaviour of 
Pongo the gorilla, one could wish that the author had taken the 
trouble to go a little deeper into certain matters than he seems to 
have done. The things recorded of Pongo are in themselves inte- 
resting enough, but it is somewhat irritating to find them fol- 
lowed by so crude and bald a statement as this:—* Finally 
Pongo’s structure and manners confirm my conviction that 
Darwin’s theory is here at fault, and that we are not descended 
from monkeys. In actual stracture we resemble them somewhat, 
just as a watch that will wind up, as sold in the streets for a 
penny, resembles the finest chronometer ever tested at Greenwich 
by the Astronomer Royal. No; human beings are not monkeys.” 
Granting that it was necessary or desirable to reproduce this 
not very profound paragraph, surely the editor of the volumes 
would have done well to set right the curious inversion 
in the illustration, which reads as if Mr. Buckland had 
meant that human beings are like penny watches and monkeys 
like fine chronometers. In connexion with the seeming limits of 
Pongo’s intelligence, the author refers to the fact that apes are 
unable to learn how to keep up a fire, although they have a keen 
appreciation of its warmth. Mr. Buckland tried many times to 
teach a favourite monkey of his to put sticks on the fire, an expe- 
yiment which might have led to disastrous consequences if it had 
succeeded. “TI have placed a stick in her hand, and guided her 
hand towards the fire, but her brain could not see the connexion 
between the burning stick and the warmth produced therefrom.” 
One would of course like to have further evidence on this point, 
especially as anti-Darwinism was a hobby of Mr. Buckland’s, and 
he was always eager to bring forward any facts that seemed to 
him to tell in his favour, even when, as in this case, they really 
had nothing to say to the question. 

The author goes on to tell a curious anecdote of a child he 
met with when inspecting the Coquet in Northumberland, who, 
having been taken to see a pantomime in which there was a 
scene of a forest inhabited by monkeys, was so impressed that 
“the next morning he imagined himself to be a monkey.” He 
would not speak, would not sit at table, but insisted on eating 
out of a plate placed on the ground, by which he crouched on all 
fours. If anything to eat was presented to him, he always put 
it to his nose and smelt it before eating it. ‘ This curious 
monkey-fit lasted several weeks, but the idea gradually passed 
out of his head.” A following paper contains an anecdote 
of Joe the chimpanzee, who was living in the Zoological Gardens 
some twelve years ago. He used to be let out in the mornings 
for exercise, and when the time came for going back to the cage 
delighted in keeping just out of reach of Sutton his keeper. “No 
amount of bribery of fruit or sweets would cause him to descend 
from his perch. To what passion of the monkey’s mind could an 
appeal be made, and in what form was that ap to be pre- 
sented?” Mr. Bartlett, the supetintendent, had observed that 
two weak points in Joe’s character were curiosity and cowardice ; 
and he therefore approached the keeper in a mysterious manner, 
and pretended to point out to him some strange monster in the 
dark passage underneath the gas-pipe, saying, “ Look out, there he 
is, there he is!” This worked upon Joe’s fear and curiosity until 
he oy ae Beg close to the passage, crooning with agitation. 
Then Mr. lett and the keeper, crying ‘He's coming out, he’s 
‘coming out!” fled as if in great alarm towards Joe’s house, with 
the effect of inducing Joe to rush into it himself at top speed. 
Joe; Mr. Buckland adds, never found out the trick, with which he 
‘was repeatedly taken in. 

One of the most interesting papers in the volume is, as might 
‘be ex , that which deals with the “ Sea-serpent,” as to which 
‘Mr. Buckland has collated in a clear way various reports and ob- 
servations, It may be remembered that in 1877 the Lords Com- 
‘missioners of the Admiralty received official reports from the 
officers of the Royal ht Osborne as to a large marine 
animal seen off Sicily: The documents were forwarded by Sir 
R. Oross, then Secretary of State, to Mr. Buckland ‘with 
‘@ request for his opinion, and Mr. Buckland in his turn 
took the opinions of Professor Owen, Mr. Bartlett, Captain David 
Gray, of the whaling ship- Eclipse, and Mr. Henry Lee. Com- 
mander Pearson wrote that he himself “saw the fish through a 
telescope, but at too great a distance (about four hundred yards) 
to be able to give a detailed description; but I distinctly saw the 
seal-shaped head, of immense size, large flappers, and part of a 
‘huge body.” Lieutenant Haynes, who sent two sketches with his 
report, deseribed the long ridge of fins, from five to six feet high 
above the surface of the water, by which his attention was first 
‘attracted, and described also how, with a telescope, he “ distinctly 
saw a head, two flappers, and about thirty feet of an animal’s 


shoulder. . . . The movements of the flappers were those of 
a turtle, and the animal resembled a huge seal, the resemblance 
being strongest about the back of the head.” Lieutenant Forsyth, 
examining the object through a glass, found it to be “a huge 
monster, having a head about fifteen to twenty feet in length, 
The breadth I could not observe. The head was round and full at 
the crown. The animal was slowly swimming in a south-easterly 
direction, propelling itself by means of two large flappers or fins 
somewhat in the manner of a seal.” Professor Owen, on examini 
the reports, thought them of little value to a naturalist. ‘“ Pheno- 
mena noted through a telescope at the distance given, by one not 
conversant with natural history, are very seldom available to one 
who is; the present case is no exception. . . . A seal propels 
itself chiefly by its hind pair of ae which stretch backwards 
beyond the tail, to part of which they are attached. . . . The 
discrepancies in the records of the watchers of the same phenomena 
show the difficulty of exact observation at the distances 
and under the circumstances of the case, both ship and object or 
objects being on the move; and remarks thereon by observers not 
conversant with natural history, and so situated, preclude the 
formation of any opinion worth recording of the nature of the 
object or objects causing the phenomena as interpreted by the 
foregoing witnesses.” Mr. Bartlett, on the other d, thought 
that there was little room for supposing that men so trained to 
observation and accuracy of report could “ mistake the ordinary 
and common occurrence of the appearance of seals, porpoises, and 
sharks for some previously unseen or unknown monster of the 
deep.” Mr. Bartlett dismissed, after consideration, the idea that 
the ridge of fins might have been made by the fins of a row of 
sharks, and came to the conclusion that the object was, in fact, 
some ocean creature either unknown or supposed to be extinct ; 
and he observed that “ we have evidence on land that there exist 
some of the largest mammals, — by thousands, of which 
only one solitary individual has been caught or brought to notice. 
I allude to the hairy-eared two-horned rhinoceros (R. lasiotis), 
captured in 1868 at Chittagong (where it was found stranded in 
the mud), and now known as an inhabitant of the Zoological 
Gardens.” Mr. Henry Lee, who referred incidentally to the 
report. of Captain McQuhae, of H.M.S. Dedalus, in 1848, came 
to the same conclusion, and finished his remarks by say- 
ing:— “The evidence is to my mind conclusive that various 
animals, with which zoologists are at present unacquainted, 
exist in the “great and wide sea”; and I look forward 
hopefully to the capture of one or more of them, and the settle- 
ment of this vexed question.” Mr. Buckland was of a different 
opinion. He did not believe in “ the so-called great sea-snake ” ; 
and he thought that the appearance of the ridge of fins was caused 
by “three or four basking sharks swimming in a line one behind 
the other.” The sketch which he gives of a basking shark shows 
that this might well have been the case, but there remained the 
difficulty of accounting for the appearance of “ theanimal swimming 
away,” shown in Lieutenant Haynes's second sketch. Captain Gray 
said that “the appearance in the second figure, given by the officer 
of the Osborne, closely represents a Greenland whale going away 
from the spectator. ‘The whale, however, has not the power to 
bring up his fins as represented; neither are they of the same 
shape, or half the size.” But it is quite possible, Mr. Buckland 
thought, “ that among a shoal of basking sharks in the Mediter- 
ranean, a whale should appear rolling over, and thrashing with its 
fins, which would afford a not improbable explanation of the 
phenomena observed”; and in a footnote there is a somewhat 
similar explanation afforded by Captain -Macdonald of the Vigilant 
fishery cruiser. “ With respect to sketch B” (that of the 
animal swimming away), “I have several times witnessed what 
I believe to be an explanation of it. Every variety of 
the whale known on the coast of the United Kingdom, 
when about to pair, swims slowly in pairs shoulder to shoulder 
for some time, and when going away from the observer the dorsal 
fins appear lying over at an angle of 45°, swaying slightly 
up and down. Whenin this position both whales may readily be 
mistaken for one of great breadth, the dorsal fins resembling side 
flappers ; and when the head of one is slightly elevated above the 
other, it might fairly produce the impression conveyed by the 
sketch, especially on a person who saw the phenomenon for the first 
time.” Of another “ marine monster ” pe to be seen in Loch 
Hourn Mr. Buckland found himself unable to give any satisfactory 
account, and he concluded his paper by the expression of a fervent 
hope, in which we may join, that if “ the great sea-snake ” exists it 
may some day be caught, 


DEEPGLEN.* 


DDEEPGLEN is in many respects one of the most remarkable 
novels we ever attempted to master. We can understand 
that nowadays anybody may be tempted to believe that novel- 
writing must be the easiest thing in the world. There are ladies 
in particular by the hundred—ladies essentially unimaginative and 
conspicuously ungrammatical—who practise it so perseveringly 
that we are forced to conclude, in the face of all presumptions and 
probabilities, that it pays them to some extent. And at all events 
we must assume that their muddle-brained work puts more or less 


* Deepglen. By Hugh Morven. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
1f82. 
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money in the pockets of their publishers. We take the secret to 
be, that there is a large class of readers who are born destitute of 
the cradest instincts of criticism, or whose palates are so entirely 
devoid of taste that they can hardly distinguish between Schloss 
Johannisberg and milk and water. Yet publishers in their ex- 
cusable contempt for these patrons of the circulating libraries 
may possibly make an occasional mistake; and we suspect that 
Deepglen is one of these cases. It is not so much that the plot is 
absurd, and that the characters are incongruous, impossible, and 
incredible. Slight shortcomings like these, as we know by sad 
experience, are of everyday occurrence and of trivial consequence. 
But each chapter bristles with minor absurdities, showing an 
ignorance, or rather an innocence, of the world which might 
have effectually disarmed critical severity had it not been coupled 
with considerable pretence. The ranks and orders of Highland 
society confound themselves in the queerest fashion; the ordi- 
nary motives which govern commonplace human nature are set 
systematically, though most inconsistently, at defiance; and the 
frequent touches of downright vulgarity are perhaps the most re- 
freshing things we have found in the book. The dialogues are 
painfully difficult to follow, since the author usually suppresses the 
names of interlocutors who are absolutely devoid of the individu- 
alities that might give colour and significance to their talk. But 
what chiefly staggers us, as we think of the manuscript submitted 
to the examination of a competent “ reader,” is to be tound in the 
singularities and eccentricities of the composition. We have 
referred already, smarting under a sense of personal injury, to the 
slipshod grammar of many feminine works of fiction. But we 
were almost ready to say that, with. the author of Deepglen, a 
grammatical sentence is rather the exception than the rule. Nor 
is anything mueh more startling, even in episodes that are 
grotesquely sensational, than the idioms which it is difficult to 
account for upon any plausible theory. Sometimes they may pass 
for pure Scotticisms, but more often they are hopelessly involved 
or unintelligible. On the whole, although with diffidence, we have 
come to the conclusion that the novel may have been originally 
conceived by an Ossian-like genius which found expression in 
the vernacular Gaelic. Afterwards, by the assistance of the 
arochial schoolmaster, it may have been rendered somewhat too 
iterally into what is intended for English, with the result that we 
have possibly done grave injustice to a genius whose finer fancies 
we have failed to comprehend. What argues in favour of this 
presumption is the fact that the author is never so utterly abroad 
as in the flying visits he pays to London—not even in the wild 
picnicking in the Australian colonies, where murders are per- 
petrated with mysterious impunity. What tells against it is 
that he has y shaped his structural design on the familiar 
lines of Mr, Wilkie Collins, 

For there isa prologue, or at least a “ proem,” which, we presume, 
means the same thing; although the too-abrupt dénouement not 
only dispenses with an epilogue, but leaves us in doubt as to the des- 
tinies of the leading personages. Had our feelings been overwrought, 
as they were evidently intended to be, we submit that it would have 
been trifling with them, heartlessly and wantonly, to leave the 
leading lady and her most constant adorer, not to speak of the 
foster-father who should have joined their hands, bobbing about 
on a spar in mid-Atlantic. It is true that the adorer’s hands had 
lost their hold; but as he was sufficiently conscious to hear the 
ery “ A ship! a ship!” and as he was surrounded by fellow-casta- 
ways on fioating masses of wreckage, we cannot help thinking 
that there was still a chance for him. We know the resources 
of such daring masters of the melodramatic as Mr. Morven too 
well to abandon ourselves to utter despair. But Mr. Morven’s 
habits of desultory construction seem to have infected us, and 
we must hark back from the falling of the curtain to the 
proem. A pair of twin brothers had grown up the best of 
friends, though the elder had necessarily inherited the family 
property, till they unluckily fell in love with the same young 
woman. She preferred the younger, who went to the antipodes in 
search of a fortune. Absence and unfavourable reports did their 
work ; but in this case it was the elder brother, the Esau, who sup- 
planted the Jacob of her affections. Miss Wallace marries Esau, or 
Mr. Ralph Henry, on the understanding that he is to help Jacob out 
of his ditficulties, Once married, she insists upon Esau taking her 
to Australia, that they may persuade Jacob to accept substantial 
help and abandon his disreputable habits; and a more ingenious 
arrangement in the circumstances for putting family affairs on a 
pleasant footing we can hardly conceive. As it happens, however, 
Jacob, who had been less successful than his patriarchal prototype in 
pastoral pursuits, had at last hada stroke of luck while his relatives 
were at sea and on their way tohim, They find that the im- 
poverished sheep farmer, who seems to have been in the way of 
“shouting ” for drinks at wayside bars, and wasting his dwindling 
substance, has become master of rich gold mines discovered on his 
sheep run. Naturally he is less disposed than he might have been 
under extreme pecuniary pressure, to welcome the brother and 
sister-in-law who had shamefully betrayed his confidence. And 
then the action in the “ proein ” becomes a marvel of intricacy, the 
more so that it has been violently compressed into a page or two. As 
nearly as we can make out, the upshot seems to be that Jacob 
enjoys a satisfactory revenge and Esau is compromised beyond 
chance of redemption. A man who is certainly missing is believed to 
have been murdered, and Esau is assumed to be a murderer by 
himself and everybody else. That he should get away in the 
meantime without arrest, that he should come shortly afterwards 
to England, and live there for years under a flimsy 
little for the activity and sagacity of either the colonial or English 


police. Then Jacob brings his sister-in-law to England; and, as 
they can neither produce her husband nor account for him, the 
suspicion is that they, too, may have been guilty of foul ey 
though it does not appear subsequently to affect them much in 
social estimation. 

The heroine of the main story is Mary Gantron. Though 
brought 7" daughter of the bailiff on the Henrys’ Highland 
property, Mary is really the offspring of Jacob, Nor is it a very 
pleasant feature in her story that her brother makes fierce love to 
her, although of course he is in ignorance of the near relationship ; 
and Mr, Morven may plead something of a precedent in Red- 
gauntlet. And the unpleasantness is partially redeemed by one 
most entertaining scene, when Mary and her brother meet at a 
spring where she is charitably filling water-pails for a bedridden 
cottager. A few random quotations may serve to illustrate the 
author's manner. Hector Henry opens the conversation by re- 
questing a drink. ‘‘ Very puah, is it not?’ After drinking, he 
held out the jug languidly. She received it with a smile, 
which convinced him he had found his match in shrewdness.” 
Hector insists on carrying the water-pails for the fair nymph 
of the fountain. Catching his foot in a root, he stumbles 
and falls forward, to be flooded by the water. The gay Lothario 
hardly showed to advantage when, “losing all control over 
himself,” he rolled oyer on the grass, and ejaculates that “ the 

in is dreadful.” But Mary’s predilection for this “ fault- 

ly-dressed gentleman” is so strong that, in place of spurning 
him with contempt, she bends over him like an angel of mercy. 
A tolerably muscular angel she must be ; for she proposes to pi 
him up and carry him home, “ vey, very carefully, if I may.” 
“ The proposal,” as it well might, “ forced his pallid features into 
a smile.” But we are assured that Miss Gantron, though a model 
of symmetrical grace, was nevertheless more than equal to a task 
which might have overtazed the powers of the sturdiest gilly. 
Happily, however, the oy expedient of cutting open Hector’s 
boot convinces him that he has been crying when he was but 
slightly hurt, although, when Mary tries to persuade him to stand 
up, “his ‘ace was a study of pain and irresolution.” 

“ Let me carry you as far as the end of the plantation,” she said ; 
“perhaps you can walk the rest.” 

The indignity of being carried was not so objectionable as it was 
humiliating to think that she could take him under her arm and run. . . . 
The fear of sinking in her estimation was the principal cause that made 
him refuse being carried. 

+... “Are you ready?” And with her eyes teeming with tears she 
stooped to receive his weight on her shoulder. He drew back, and ordered 
her to desist. As long as pain could be urged for unheroic behaviour, he 
was impassive, pleased with having his self-love flattered by her soli- 
citous attention. Now, on feeling better, when he began to view the 
matter in its relation to her, he regretted that the pain had not been of a 
more lasting nature, that it might justify his want of fortitude. Consi- 
dering her humble position, the conviction that he had forfeited every claim 
upon her esteem was remarkable for being vexatious to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Among her other admirers is a certain Lord Galore, whose 
speech, although he has seemingly been bred and born in the South, 
is rather more local and rustic than that of Neil Blairn the fisher- 
men, who has apparently read Mr. Mallock and speculated whether 
“ Life is worth living.” And this most original of maidens refuses 
his lordship, though at one time she had regarded him more than 
favourably ; and though, as in the case of Mr. Winkle’s flirtations 
with his future wife, there was no “ priory attachment.” Finally, 
she bestows her hand on a scoundrel who, being in the secret of 
her father's supposed crime, has been sponging upon her parents 
on a system of chantage. This worthy has answered in the 
affirmative to her mother’s solemn appeal when she had asked, 
“Will you promise to respect her and keep respectably for 
her sake?” As might be expected, he does not “ keep re- 
spectably ”; he not only gets habitually drunk on the voyage to 
Australia, dying finally of an overdose of brandy, but he talks 
with a refinement all his own to the favourite among his wife’s 
former lovers, who is accompanying the pair to the colonies. 
“ Never mind, he will be my worthy successor as soon as he gets 
the chance. I don’t dislike the idea either, if you could only have 
patience. I should rather see him take my place sooner than any 
other fellow.” We had meant to say something of Mary’s exciting 
visits to the metropolis; and also of her foster-brothers, “ Rob and 
Will,” who are invariably coupled-up and named together as if 
they were a brace of setters; they work, dissipate, are indentured, 
bet, embezzle, go to the bad and to prison, and are enlarged from 
it in company, as if they had affinities like the Corsican Brothers 
or were united like the Siamese Twins. But our notice is already 
long enough for its subject, and we fancy we have given an idea of 
the form of entertainment our readers may expect in Mr. Morven’s 


novel. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HE enormous size of certain American books is a character- 
istic forced upon the attention of the critic, and by no means 
calculated to bias him in their favour. It seems strange that in a 
country whose reading public is so numerous, and has on the 
whole such scanty leisure for reading, so large a proportion of the 
national literature should be distinguished by prolixity. We have 
noted over and over again the extreme and utterly disproportionate 
length of American biographies, even of men whose personal emi- 
nence hardly seemed to entitle them to the honour of anything 


incognito, says | more than a brief memoir in some local or sectarian organ. The 


same character attaches, with somewhat more excuse, to American 
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national histories. In this case the complete separation of the 
local history and traditions of the different States, and the diffi- 
culty of combining the incidents of Indian, Anglo-French, and 
Revolutionary warfare in any single view, account for a good 
deal of the lengthiness which renders even the best of these works 
tedious reading, at least for Europeans, however interested they 
may be in the early annals of one of the greatest nations of the 
world. But of no class of works is this extravagant prolixity 
more characteristic, and in none is it so utterly intolerable, as in 
those compilations of which we have before us at this moment 
two rather favourable specimens. The History of the American 
Flag (1) was certainly worth recording; but surely all that had 
to be told about it, all that was necessary to explain its origin and 
its relation to other national flags, might have been told in tifty or 
a hundred octavo pages. But for the gratification of national 
vanity, or of that vanity which, in other countries at least, is 
generally yet more intense and unreasonable, the vanity of 
authorship, eight hundred royal octavo pages exceed all reason, as 
they are likely to prove beyond all patience. The really interesting 

of the work, and those which have a real connexion with 
the history either of the United States or of the Confederate flag, 
are scattered thinly over this vast mass of irrelevant and often 
exceedingly tedious material. The book is, indeed, a collection of 
mémoires pour servir rather than a history, and such is too commonly 
the character of these works. It would be easy to abridge the 
enormous volume before us into a short and very readable 
pamphlet. All that any one outside the States can possibly care 
to know upon the subject might be told in twenty pages of a 
quarterly review. Unluckily, books of this kind seem to fill the 
place that might be better occupied, and abridgments are 
rarely or never made. The curious points in the early 
story of the American flag are not many; perhaps the 
most remarkable among them is the frequency with which 
upon the flags of the Congressional armies, as well as upon 
those of the several Colonies, the rattlesnake of South Carolina 
makes its appearance. In fully one-third of the standards 
illustrated in colours on the plate showing forth the flags actually 
used in the early part of the Revolutionary war this reptile is a 
prominent feature. The thirteen stripes and stars were perhaps as 
appropriate and convenient an emblem as could have been chosen, 
and had the advantage of being absolutely and clearly distinct from 
that to which they were opposed. The French tricolour, with 
which they might have been more easily confused at a distance, 
did not come into being till long afterwards, The original inten- 
tion seems to have been to give a separate stripe and star to 
each State edmitted into the Union. ‘Their rapid increase, 
however, rendered this, as regarded the stripes, impossible, and 
before 1820 the latter had reverted to their original number. On 
the blue canton, however, each of the States is represented by its 
several star. In a heraldic sense the most striking feature of the 
flag is the odd number of stripes or bars commencing and ending 
with the red or gules stripe, contrary to the usual practice, which 
makes the number of bars, gold and gules, or argent and azure, 
equal. The first Confederate flag repeated this peculiarity, It 
was intended for political reasons to represent, as nearly as was 
consistent with distinctness, the flag of the Union from which the 
seven States of the original Confederacy seceded, whose consti- 
tutional traditions and essential principle they professed to main- 
tain against the aggressive Federalism of the North. The Stars 
and Bars, which some of our readers may well remember, had one 
broad white stripe on a crimson field with a blue canton bearing 
a wreath or crown of seven stars, differing therefore from the 
Union flag only in the number of stripes and arrangement of the 
stars. It is strange that even civilians should not have perceived 
the absurdly unsuitable character of such a flag when brought 
into the field. This was obvious at once to soldiers, and 
the Virginian troops at least never seem really to have fought 
under it. The battle flag adopted by Generals Johnstone and 
Beauregard bore an azure saltire bordered with silver upon 
acrimson field. The stars representing the several sovereignty 
of the States were borne upon the saltire. This, called at 
first a battle flag, and adopted only for convenience, was 
afterwards accepted as the general flag of the Confederacy, 
but formed only the canton of their naval or national standard, 
the ground of which was white. Here, again, the flag adopted 
by the nation was obviously unsuitable to the field of battle, 
being too liable to be mistaken at a distance for a flag of 
truce. The starry cross on the crimson ground was therefore 
still borne by the Virginian armies, and at a later period, we 
believe, by all the armies of the Confederacy, though for a long 
time a portion at least of the Western armies seem to have carried 
a white saltire or cross upon a crimson field, red and white being 
the recognized Confederate colours. Among other American 
symbols one of the best known is the “lone star” of Texas, adopted 
before her admission into the Union, and for a while at least the 
symbol of Southern patriotism, the blazonry to which the South 
was indebted for her favourite national song, the “ Bonny Blue 
Flag” :— 

? Then hurrah, hurrah! For Southern rights hurrah, 
One cheer more for the bonny blue flag 
That carries a single star. 

Less familiar to Englishmen, perhaps, is the famous flag of South 
Carolina, dignified by its motto, the palmetto and rattlesnake, with 
the legend, “ Touch and I strike.” 


1) History of the Flag of the United States of America. By George 
Preble. Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1882. 


Equally ponderous in size and containing a still greater amount 
of matter—most of it, however, a good deal more readable—is Mr. 
Frank Moore's compilation of Anecdotes, Poetry, and Incidents 
relating to the Civil War (2). The editor, like nearly all 
Northern writers on this subject, is singularly devoid of good taste, 
and of a due perception of what is and whatis not honourable to 
the character and dignity of his country. It was somewhat notable 
that a poet of Whittier’s really earnest patriotic feeling, chastened 
and deepened by a long uphill struggle, should have selected as the 
topic of his best poem on the war the supposed heroism of an 
old woman who flaunted the Federal flag from her attic window 
in the face of a Confederate army passing through the streets of 
her native town. This incident was reduced to utter absurdity 
when another writer coupled with it as equally heroic the vulgar 
insolence of another woman who thrust the same flag in the faces 
of a body of Confederate prisoners. Another Northern writer 
actually boasted of the patriotism of an oflicer who ordered a sentry 
to march a Southern lady backwards and forwards for an hour 
under the folds of a national flag which she had naturally and right- 
fully avoided. Of incidents of Northern heroism equally remari- 
able, of Northern patriotism equally dignified, this volume is full ; 
but, what is perhaps the strangest characteristic of all, it seems to 
Mr. Moore equally heroic on the part of a Unionist to display and 
defend the national flag on the roof of his own house in a 
Southern State, or to tear down a Southern flag similarly dis- 
played. The historian who, vehemently prejudiced in favour of 
the lost cause, should desire to exhibit its enemies in an odious 
light, need not refer to a single Southern authority; he will find 
in Northern books, as in the volume before us, abundant illus- 
trations of rowdyism and brutality to women, set forth, not 
with shame or even with indifference, but with a self-glorifica- 
tion which it is exceedingly difficult to understand. Perhaps the 
habit of looking to the popular will, not merely as the supreme 
legal authority, but as a standard of right and wrong, has not 
merely demoralized American popular writers, but rendered them 
insensible to the distinction between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous. We must, however, do Mr. Moore the justice to acknowledge 
that he has interspersed his anecdotes of Northern exploits with not 
a few spirited Southern poems and stories, and that on the whole, 
now that the bitter party passions excited by the war beyond the 
frontiers of the Union itself have subsided, the greater part of his 
volume may be read with amusement and interest, even by those 
who sympathized at the time most strongly with the weaker party. 
The most serious fault of the work is that extreme length of which 
we have already spoken, It might afford full occupation to a 
family amid the snows of the Northern Prairie States for the 
evenings of their six-months’ winter. Indeed it is only under 
such circumstances that we can conceive it possible to read the 
volume through from beginning to end; and by the time the 
reader has reached the close of the second column of the 546th 
page, he will have so far forgotten the beginning that next winter 
he might start afresh with almost undiminished interest. 

Mr. Porter’s compilation on Zhe West (3), in which he has had 
the assistance of two other able statisticians, belongs to the 
domain of statistics rather than to that of literature proper. It is 
far beyond the general scope of the inquiries of intending emi- 
grants, though it contains all the information that could be desired 
by the most cautious and thoughtful capitalist intending to invest 
something more than his labour in those new States, in which 
capital is even more richly repaid than industry. It is not, how- 
ever, a merely statistical treatise, but contains also a very full and 
clear account of the geography and geology of the Prairie, Desert, 
and Pacific States and Territories. It is, however, only one among 
many works of the same character, the extraordinary progress and 
still more extraordinary promise of the Far West being perhaps 
the favourite theme of that large class of American writers who. 
delight to expatiate in detail upon the unbounded resources of 
their country. The drawbacks as well as the advantages of each 
of the several States and Territories included are pretty fairly ex- 
plained, and are in some cases grave enough, But no adventurer 
seeking an opportunity of converting a small capital into a huge 
fortune within half the length of an ordinary working lifetime. 
will have any difficulty in finding within these pages the choice of 
a dozen homes, each of them affording an ample field for skill and 
enterprise, mining, manufacturing, or agricultural, and none of 
them saddled with any disadvantages from which a man of sense, 
strength, and spirit need seriously flinch. For the rest, the 
wealth, development, and promise of the Western half of the 
Union has been so fully and so often described that the ordinary 
reader need not refer to Mr. Porter to learn that no country in the 
world has made such rapid progress within the last fifty, thirty, or 
twenty years, or has still such unbounded prospects of further pro- 
gress, such limitless opportunities of fortune to offer to new 
settlers. 

Very large and very solid in their way, but printed in the 
splendid type characteristic of American State publications, are 
two valuable works—the one on American inventions in small 
arms and heavy ordnance (4), compiled by Brigadier-General 


(2) Anecdotes, Poetry, and Incidents of the War, North and South. By 
F. Moore. New York: The Arundel Print. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
1882. 

(3) The West; from the Census of 1880. By R.P. Porter. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(4) American Inventi and Impr ts in Breechwading Smalt 
Arms, Machine Guns, Fixed Ammunition, Sporting Arms, &c. By C. B. 
Norton. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 
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Charles B. Norton, a well-known writer on these subjects, and 
setting forth in detail all the latest military inventions, in which, 
even since the war, the United States has taken the lead; and 
the other a similar treatise on submarine mines (5), with a view 
especially to the defence of American harbours, submitted to the 
Board of Engineers by Colonel Abbott, of that corps. Though 
the former treatise is issued by an ordinary publishing house and 
the latter at the expense of the Government, both are executed in 
the same style, with almost exactly the same type and the same 
excellence of workmanship and illustration. It is characteristic of 
American military avriters, whether on professional or other 
official topics, that their work, whether voluntary or ordered by 
the Government, seems always to be done with equal elaboration, 
with absolute indifference to the amount of labour needed to 
perfect it, and with almost equal indifference to cost. 

The most interesting passage in the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the year 1881 (6) relates to the coinage of 
silver. Our readers may remember that Congress not long ago 
ordered the issue of a silver dollar of about the old weight and 
fineness, in spite of a double protest—on the one hand from 
economists, who pointed out the fatal consequences inherent in 
bimetallism, or the use of a double standard; and on the other 
from jurists, who insisted that this measure was inconsistent 
with the pledge given to the bondholders that their interest 
should be paid in standard coin, and with subsequent en- 
gagements which had pledged the honour of the Union to 
payment in gold. The ae of these remonstrances is 


now proved by a very simple fact. The silver dollar is worth, |. 


not 100, but 88 cents. It is nevertheless, under the Act of Con- 
gress, legal tender; and no steps have, we believe, yet been taken 
to test the legality of the Act. Indeed, after the Supreme Court, 
packed for the purpose, declared the Greenback Act constitutional, 
there is little hope of any subsequent monetary Act of Congress 
being upset. The issue of an inconvertible paper currency was 
clearly in the teeth of a plain constitutional prohibition, and was 
also an infraction of the general rule forbidding any alteration in 
the terms of outstanding contracts. Even an Act enacting that a 
debt of a hundred dollars in gold shall be cancelled by the tender 
of 88 dollars worth of coined silver cannot be so gross an infraction 
of the general rule as a provision which at one time enabled a 
debtor to pay off a mortgage of 100 gold dollars with paper not 
worth 4o dollars. We commend to the attention of all bi- 
metallists the statement of the official representative of the 
American Government on this result of bimetallic legislation. 
Nothing can get over the simple fact that the silver coin intended 
to be ae to the gold dollar is worth in exchange only *%; 
thereof. 

The Report of the United States National Museum (7) 
possesses a good deal of technical but hardly any literary interest. 

Dr. Oswald's treatise on Physical Education (8) deserves careful 
study. The author's vegetarian views may not find much favour in 
England, and are still less likely to be adopted in his own country, 
where meat forms a much larger proportion of the diet of all, and 
especially of the lower classes, But his arguments in their support 
are sensibly and moderately put, and distinguish clearly between 
the eflects of an animal diet in hot and in cold climates. National 
habits go far to confirm his views on this point. He mentions 
indeed cases in which vegetable oils are found by Northern races a 
suflicient substitute for meat; and it may be due to the compara- 
tive scarcity of vegetable food that the nations of the far North 
are large, and sometimes almost exclusive, meat-eaters. But 
it is tolerably clear that health, and even vigour, may be sus- 
tained in warm climates by races long acclimatized on a purely 
vegetable diet, whereas almost every race north of the 4oth 
parallel seems to have an appetite for meat proportioned to its 
distance from the Equator. On the necessity of fresh air Dr. Oswald 
is not more emphatic than just. As recording the experience 
of a country where numbers of schools are adapted to the necessi- 
ties of boys and girls who must work on the farm for half the year, 
much interest attaches to the remark that “ young ruralists are 
more sedate than city boys. Outdoor work has given them all the 
exercise they need ; they can take it easy while their comrades are 
fretting under an irksome restraint.” His recommendation that 
children should be allowed to go barefoot sounds strange in Eng- 
lish ears; but in the warm States of America children of both 
sexes often manifest a strong aversion to shoes and stockings till 
old enough to come under the restraining influence of fashion, 
which acts upon American girls at least at an exceedingly early 


age. 

Mr. Underwood's sketch of the life and writings of the present 
American Ambassador (9) will find many readers and admirers, 
Mr. Lowell’s works are almost as well known and as much esteemed 
in this country as in his own; and, what cannot be said, as a 


(5) Report on Experiments to develop Submarine Mines to defend the 
Harbours of the United States. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry L. Abbot, 
Corps of Engineers. Washington : Goveinment Printing Office. London : 
Triibner & Co, 1882. 

(6) Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances, 1881. Washington : Printing Office. 
Tribner & Co. 

(7) Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 1880. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 

s 8) ian Education. By Felix L. Oswald. New York: Appleton 
1882. 


(9) J. dt. Lowell. By F. H. Underwood. London: Triibner & Co. 


rule, of similar sketches, Mr. Underwood's little book really adds to 
our knowledge of the poet and our appreciation of his writings. 

Mr. Halsey’s Latin and Greek Etymology (10) may be in some 
respects a useful, but is hardly a trustworthy, treatise. Intended 
for the use of beginners who cannot detect its errors or weigh the 
evidence for and against its novel theories, it assumes far too con- 
fidently the doctrines of a school which has not yet established the 
right to speak dogmatically upon the questions in dispute. 

Of Professor Crowell’s Selections from the Latin Poets (11), and 
Professor Seymour's Selected Odes of Pindar (12), it is only 
necessary to remark that, however well chosen, it is a little strange 
to find such selections offered as text-books, not for schools, but 
for colleges like Yale and Harvard. 

A Tallahassee Girl (13), a story of life in Florida, is, on 
the whole, a favourable specimen of later American fiction. 
A Peculiar People (14) is exactly the reverse, being an exceed- 
ingly silly romance, whereof the scene is laid in the East, but 
which is full of fancies neither Eastern nor Western, and utterly 
devoid of the reality which it claims, It seems, indeed, to have 
been inspired by a fanatical aversion to Freemasonry, accompanied 
by an extravagant and almost incredible ignorance of its character 
and history, 

Mr. Burke's “ Texas” (15) contains a vast quantity of practical 
information regarding a State which, though not a favourite field 
for European immigrants, has latterly attracted—chiefly, we 
believe, through the older Southern States—a considerable stream 
of German and other capital and labour. 

A Year of Miracle (16) contains some very pretty and poetic 
sketches of the beauties of the various seasons, by no means im- 
proved to the taste of the general reader by the religious moral- 
izings entwined therewith, and for the sake of which, indeed, the 
book seems to have been written. 


(10) An Etymology of Latin and Greek. By C.S. Halsey. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1882. 

(11) Selections from the Latin Poets. By E. P. Crowell. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1882. 

(12) Selected Odes of Pindar. 
Heath, & Co. 1882. 
Paty A Tallahassee Girl. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner 


By T. D. Seymour. Boston: Ginn, 


(14) A Peculiar People. By W. S. Balch. Chicago: Sumner & Co. 
1882, 


(15) Burke’s Texas Almanack for 1882. New York: American News 
Company. London: Tribner & Co. 

(16) A_ Year of Miracle. By W. C. Gannet. Poston: G. Ellis. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


rance of Madame Pauline Tucea.—Saturday, May 27, CARMEN (to commtnes 
wn be produced. Madame Pauline Lucca, Madame Valleria, Mous. Bouhy, and 
Signor Lestellier. Conductor, Mons. Dupont. 
Monday, May 19, being Whit Monday, there will be no performance. 
Madame Sembrich. [7 May 30, LA SONNAMBULA. Madame Sembrich, Signor 
de Reszke, and Mons. Mass: 
Madame Adelina Patti. Wednesday, May 31, L'RTOILE_DU NORD (to commence at 


8.15). Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Valleria, Signor Lestellier, and Mons. G 
Madame Albani.—Thursday, zone 1 (first time this season), Wagner's opera, LOHENGRIN. 
To commence at 8 o'clock. Madame Albani, Mdlle. Stahl, Signor Cotogni, and Mons. Sylva. 


uctor, Mons, Dupont. 
Doors open at 8 o’clock ; the opera commences at half- past. 
The Lean eny under the portico of the Theatre, is open from 10 *i11 5. Orchestra stalls, 259.; 
side boxes 3s. + upper boxes, £2 12s, 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. ; pit tickets, 78.; 
Smphitheatre stalls, 108. 6a. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


AUGUST 29, 30, 31, and SEPTEMBER 1. 


“NEW ORATORIO, REDEMPTION.” 
Composed expressly for this Festival by M. GOUNOD. 
NEW CANTATA, “ PSYCHE.” 
By Herr GADE. 
NEW CANTATA, “ GRAZIELLA.” 
By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
By 
NEW ORCHESTRAL. ‘WORK. 
By VILLIERS STANFORD. 
of the Duke of Albany. 
ipal Artistes: Madame ALBANT, Miss ANNA WHEL AMS. and Madame MARIE 
Roz Madame PATEY and Madame TREBELLI EDWARD LLOYD and Mr. 
MAAS ; Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. KING, and nd Signor fort” 


Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 500 PERFORMERS. 
OUTLINE PROGRAMMES on application to 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


ORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 

RIUM,"** CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM, ‘and MOSES BEFORE 

PHAR. ach 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ 
atthe 32 Bond Street. Daily ie. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


1882. 


Now Open, from Nine till Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. —OHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 
of the Old Masters, representing in_their per colours various Frescoes by 
Giotto, Angellco, Perugino, Michael Angelo, Ra and other Italian Painters, 
Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert Durer, Holbein, ke. sold the public as well as 
to members, at prices veryies = from Ns. to 488. Priced Lilets < oft all the publications of the 


panne: with par will be sent post free on application at 24 Old 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 
PRINTERS’ PENSION CORPORATION, 


ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, 
Wednesday, May 31, at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Under the Presidency of Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, K.C.B., M.P. 
Supported by 
THE SHERIFFS OF LONDON 
And the following Stewards : 

W. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President of the Roya] Society (7rustee). 

Mr. Alderman DE KEYSER. 


C. Austen Leigh, Esq., M.A. Edmund Johnson, Esq. 


. F. Ke 
Wyane E- Baxter, Esq., Mayor of , John Lobb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
le E. T. Marler, Esq. 
Walter John Bell, Esq. G. H. Mason. Esq.. C.C. 
Frederick Chiffericl, Esq. Frederic C. Mathieson, Esq. 


W. Collingridge, Esq, thur Powell, Esq. 


John Di rge W. Petter, Esq. 

Ga. W. Dishy. Esq. T. Silverlock, Esq. 

John 8, Edwards, Esq. B. Silverlock, Esq. 

Thomas as Dixon Jalpin, Esa. Exq. 
Henderson, Esq. H. Wright, 

John Hutton, Esq. 


Tickets, 218. each, to be obtained of the Stewards, the Council, and of 


J. 8. HODSON, 
Gray's Chambers, 20 Tigh Holborn. 


SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for June 27, welns from 70 Guineas (covering school fees) to 
Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 1 
Reossall, as preferred, in Classics Or Mathematlc 
School, Fleetwood. 


ST... MARYLEBONE and ALL SOULS’ GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, in union with King's Col MALF-TERM commences 5 
Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 1 ‘errace, Regent's Park, N.W. 


Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 
.— Apply to Rey. the HEAD-MasTER, Rossall 


N ON-RESIDENT.—REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. Acquirements: Thorough English (taught 
on the most modern plan) Preck: German (acqui on the Continent), Music, and Latin. 
references.—Address, E. S., The Library, 92 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £20, tenable for 


Four Years) to be held Friday, June 16, 1862, Examination to commen 
June to Boys under F on January 1, 1882. One Exhibition of “C15, 1 
tenable, ma ly-—Apply to Rev. WARDEN, 


added to 8 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for SIX FOUNDATION (of which three are Entrance) SCHOLARSHIPS of £24 
Rehoothouse iculars on application to the Rev. C. McDoOWALL, D.D., 


Sand Further parti 
hgate, N 
(LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more 0) to com tition 
at Midsummer 1882, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from _a special fund 
to £90 a year incase of scholars who ae it.— er particulars from the HEAD-MasTER 
or 81 SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


FLEREF ORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded 1381. Head-Master—Rev. F. H. TATHAM, M.A. The buildings have been 
recently enlarged, and an extensive oe Ground acquired for the School. Numerous 
Scholarships tenable at the U: Ter: Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


My BROMLEY. COLLEGE, BATH. — 
ey. M.A. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, at which BOYS 

from Seven to of age, Rev. P. CK, n Examination 
for Entrance Scholarships be he on on Wednesday July 12 and 13.—For 
Prospectus and further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


FPETTIES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A Number of OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. varying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competstion in July. 
Candidates residing in may be d in Lo 


HEAD-MASTER. 

ROxAL | GRAMMAR SCHOOL, COLCHESTER.—The 
ACLAND, M.A., Head-Master, receives a few BOARDERS into the 

School aes i ull particulars on application. 


MORNING PREPARA TORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEM Street, Portman’Square,W. The CLASSES 
will meet after the Whituntide Vocation on Monday, June 5, at 94 o’clock. 


DELICATE BOYS (over Fourteen). —EIGHT are received 


Coun House. Willingness to read and good character uired. 
VACANCY and J 1883.—M. A. Bank House, near Malvern. 


ARTIST. — Studied in France; wishes to TRAVEL with 
in’ return for Expenses.—Apply to ARTIST, 


mdon. For particulars apply to 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Near the West Pier. Coe and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
‘or Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


ASTBOURNE.—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 

own grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Railway praiiow, « and close 

to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. ‘Terms. r 

day. Nocharge for attendance. Table d'hdte at separate tables from 6 P.M. to 8 aie a 
the personal superintendence of the new Proprietors, CLEAVE & GASCOIGNE. 


[LFRACOMBE.— —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, facing the 


Atlantic. rounds, & s. Tenni 250 Room: Table- a’ hdte at se 
tables from6to8 P.M. Large Swinmin Ba "Hot, cc Cold, and “Tepid Sea and Fresh 
Private Baths, Douche, Shawer, &e.—A the MANAG: 


YOUR HOUSE or 
heel” ee ee on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, beet, and most 
ri Wil ee. — Tottenham Roa 
and 19, 90, and #1 Morwell Street, We 


APARTMENTS 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s, per piece. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS. 
NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness can trace their 


calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses im adapted to the sight. 

Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S. tician, PERSO adapts his 

t his 3 End ens, Euston a London, daily (Saturdays 

to four. SIR EDICT writes hawe e principal 
opticians in The clearness of 


London without success, but your spectacles suit me sdmizen! 
ur glasses, as with others, is surprising.” DR. 
urgeon-Major, W. writes :—“ I could not = believed it te that my sight could 
have been so much puareven and relieved at my 


I can now read the smallest print, 
rom cataract on the ee. Similar testimonials from John Lowe, 
to H.R. A of Palmer, 


Clifton ; Lieut.- acmullen, Rev. ary'’s Abbey, 
Hend en, thers. Mr. P h Use and 
Abuse,” post 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


household in all of the globe,” 
Sanitary Record, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


A N We 8. 
CHIANTI BROLIO, Red (from the estate of Baron nee 21s. per dozen. 
CAPRI, BIANCO. 218, per dozen, 
CAPRI, ROSSO......... +» per dozen. 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SON have imported the Wines I Ital an 1862, and their 
long reese enables them thoroughly to recommend the abo pure Win 


H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Vi; 
Viaduct E. C., and M5 New Bond Street, London 


| 
- 


